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King Lobengula’s Hidden 
Wealth 

New Search For Buried 
Treasure 

[n Johannesburg lives a young man named Johannes Bergman 
* who plans to go in search of treasure buried more than half 
a century ago ; he hopes to trace the secret hoard of Lobengula, 
the ferocious king of the Matabele whose downfall forms one 
of the most thrilling chapters in the early history of Rhodesia. 


Smashing Idea! 

A coconut was used to 
christen an Indian ship 
launched on the Clyde. 

In America, treacle, ice¬ 
cream, even “ingcr beer, 
have been used; but a more 
spectacular launching was 
at Boston some years ago. 
The vessel moved down the 
stocks too soon, and the 
lady swam out to smash 
the bottle on the bows 


The Polio Knight 
and His Lady 

J'^ast September Mr Max Jensen 
and his wife saddled their 
two ponies, Pascha and Seppel, 
and set out from their home at 
Grootfontein in South West 
Africa on a long' journey. 

So far their journey has taken 
them 2400 miles, but Mr and Mrs 
Jensen are not riding round the 
Union just for fun; they are 
collecting money for the country’s 
Polio (infantile paralysis) Fund, 
and have chosen this way of 
doing it to excite' interest and 
sympathy. 

. Their travels have taken them 
through deserts, over mountains, 
past flooded streams, and into 
lonely forests. But it has all 
been well worth while, and their 
most prized possession is the 
diary containing the list of 
donors to the fund. 

Already they have raised over 
£1000; but Mr'Jensen does not 
intend to rest until the country 
has raised one pillion pounds to 
fight the scourge of polio. They 
call him the Polio Knight, 


OUT OF THE 
ORDINARY 

y woman sewed 307 buttons on 
a postcard in a competition 
at Asfordby Hill, Leicestershire, 
and in another competition at 
Trowbridge a woman knitted 12 
rows on matchsticks in five 
minutes. 


Johannes Bergman, a 23-year- 
old Johannesburg salesman, 
fust heard the whole story of 
Lobengula’s hidden treasure 
from his father when the two 
of them were fruit farming in 
the Northern Transvaal. There 
his father showed him photo¬ 
graphs. a sketch map. and other 
details concerning the buried 
hoard. 

Tire story all reads rather like 
a wonderful fairy tale, and it 
begins, back in the troubled 
eighties when Lobengula 
(‘•Driven by the Wind ”> ruled 
the Matabele from his royal 
kraal at Bulawayo. 

Lobengula was rich and power¬ 
ful, and he grew even richer 
when he sent his young men to 
work in the diamond mines at 
Kimberley; they brought back 
precious stones and gold, which 
the king jealously guarded. 

By the Zambesi 

The king’s secretary, a coloured 
man called Jacobs, was in¬ 
structed to find a suitable burial 
place for the royal treasure, and 
he chose a deserted spot on the 
Zambesi river, in Portuguese 
territory. 

A Matabele impi (regiment) 
was given the task, and having 
wrapped the gold and diamonds 
in hides for protection, they set 
out. At the spot chosen by 
Jacobs they dug a hole which 
took seven days to complete. 
Here Lobengula's hoard was 
deposited. 

Jacobs told the king he would 
find the treasure near a waterfall, 
a blazed tree, and a cairn. And 
to safeguard his wealth Loben¬ 
gula ordered the diggers to be 
slain, and that on the return 
march his warriors • should kill 
all the natives living within 
several miles of the hiding-place.' 

■ Then followed the Matabele 
war with Rhodes and. his men, 
ending in the flight and death 
Continued on page 2 


POLITICS'IN THE ZOO? 


Have these excited pelicans caught 
election fever ? They all appear 
to be talking at once, but the 
penguins maintain a stiff upper lip 
and keep as cool as we should 
expect Polar birds to be. 


. A Demon 

Qne of the demons of industry 
has now been mastered. 

The demon is the tongue of 
red-hot metal that issues from 
the rolling mill at 25 miles an 
hour, bouncing up and down and 
emitting vast clouds of steam as 
the cooling water strikes it. This 
fiery serpent has hitherto resisted 
all attempts to measure its 
thickness until it has cooled 
down sufficiently for a man wear¬ 
ing asbestos gloves to measure it 
with a micrometer. 

. Now it has been announced 
that X-rays will do the job and 
rid the scalding terror of its 


Mastered 

dangers. The precise thickness of 
the metal, down to a thousandth 
of an inch, can be measured at 
the moment it leaves the rolls, 
while it is still red-hot. The 
speed with which it travels, and 
the bouncing up and down, will 
not affect the accuracy of the 
result, nor will the steam from 
the cooling water affect it in any 
way since the steam is trans¬ 
parent to X-rays. 

Thus a problem of industry, 
which for many years was a 
source of delay and error, has 
been solved with the aid of 
science. 


Model Pupil? 

A STRANGER visiting Cooke 
Street School, Bentley, near 
Doncaster, at 9 am would per¬ 
haps be surprised to see a little 
brown and white terrier enter the 
school -and take his place in a 
classroom with the children. 

The terrier, Rex, has been 
doing this for four years. The 
habit started one day when Rex 
followed the granddaughters of 
his owner to school and refused 
to go aumy. The children of the 
school grew very fond of Rex 
and obtained permission for him 
to stay so long as he did not 
become a nuisance. 


Unfamiliar Tourist 

strange insect was seen in a 
grocer’s shop window not 
long ago at Thurso, in the far 
north of Scotland. Neither the 
passer-by who spotted it nor the 
shopkeeper in whose window it 
was trying to do a Highland 
Fling had any idea of its identity. 

However, they caught it. and 
put it in a jar with a cabbage 
leaf, a slice of apple, and some 
grass; then, being studious folk, 
they consulted an encyclopedia 
and learned that the queer 
tourist was a locust! 

It had presumably travelled 
inside an Italian cauliflower. 


LIENS also have been pretty 
*■* smart, and one at Vlnita. 
Oklahoma, that was perching on 
the hand of a lady who icas 
lecturing about poultry laid an 
egg in her hand just after she 
said: “Now this is a good laying 
hen." 

Jn New South Wales not long 
ago, a group of miners went 
on strike because, they said, the 
pit ponies were too frisky. 

A DANCE held by a Shy 
vi People's Club in Paris not 
long ago icas a fiasco. Many of 
them were too bashful to come 
at all and a lot more came 
to the door, then ran aivay. 
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The Problem of the Saar 

Co greatly does the future happiness of the peoples of Western 
^ Europe depend upon closer relations between the French 
and the Germans that it is good news that they have made a 
new agreement which should considerably expand their mutual 
trade. The one serious: contention between them concerns the 
future of the Saar, but both agree that any territorial changes 
there must await the peace treaty. 

The little province of the Saar 


is German by the nationality 
and speech of its people, but has 
long been linked with French 
economy. Its main wealth—• 
9000 million tons of coal avail¬ 
able underground—is most im¬ 
portant for the steel-making 
industry of French Lorraine, im¬ 
mediately across the frontier. By 
the Treaty of Versailles, which 
recognised that fact, France 
became the owner of the Saar 
coal mines. The Saar coal went 
to the blast furnaces of Lorraine 
and other steel-making centres 
of France, and thereby helped to 
make good the damage caused by 
the German Army in France in 
the years 1914-18. In 1920 the 
Saar became a self-governing 
territory, but later merged with 
Germany under the pressure of 
Hitler’s propaganda.’ 

A very similar course of events 
has been taking place since the 
end of the Second World War. 
While the legal decision of what 
is going to happen to‘the Saar 
has been left , to the makers of 
the future peace treaty with 
Germany, practical steps have 
been taken by France to link the 
Saar economically with herself in 
as complete a bond as possible. 
There is a Customs Union 
between the Saar and France on 
the lines of that between Luxem¬ 
burg and Belgium, and the 
French franc is the legal 


currency. However, the Saar has 
its ' own democratically-elected 
Government and its recent decree 
on the defence of the State 
suggests that this small nation of 
909,000 wishes to prevent any 
outside (that is, German) inter¬ 
ference. 

In recent weeks France has 
proposed to the Saar the lease of 
all its coal mines for 50 years. 
For if she is asked to invest 
money to develop the coal 
deposits she must be sure of 
being able to use them for a long 
time to come. 

Unfortunately this suggestion, 
coinciding as it did with a rise 
of German nationalism, resulted 
in an accusation that France was 
trying to forestall the decision of 
the future peace conference, and 
the Germans expressed dis¬ 
satisfaction about the actions of 
the Saar Government. 

However, there is hope that a 
way out may be found. Such a 
way has already been shown in 
the creation of the international 
Ruhr Authority, in which the 
Germans participate, for the 
control of the Ruhr industries. 
If similar international bodies 
were established to direct the 
heavy industry not only of 
Germany but also of other 
countries of Western Europe, 
neither France nor Germany 
should feel that they were being 
treated unfairly. 


Among Savages 
in New Guinea 

J^atives who spurned money, 
and had to be paid in pocket-, 
knives arid cotton garments, were 
the companions of the Swedish 
explorer Dr Stean Bergman, who 
has just returned to Stockholm 
after living for nearly two years 
among primitive savages, some of 
them still cannibals, in the in- 
.accessible jungles and highlands 
of Dutch New Guinea. 

Dr Bergman has brought back 
with him thirteen live birds 
of paradise, 1300 preserved speci¬ 
mens of other birds, thousands of 
insect specimens, comprehensive 
collections of mammals, and 
much information about the 
natives. 

These wild people showed him 
how to approach, with infinite 
caution, the mating grounds of 
the birds of paradise in order to 
watch their beautiful dances." 
“The spectacle and the colour 
brilliance were fascinating,” he 
says; “some species dance as¬ 
tonishingly like human beings.” 

The natives also took him 
with them in their canoes on 
thrilling alligator hunts, carried 
out at night. 

His collection will be added to 
the National Museum of Natural 
Sciences at Stockholm, where 
New Guinea was scarcely repre¬ 
sented. 


News From Everywhere 


King Lobengula’s Wealth 


Continued from page 1 
of Lobengula and the absorption 
of Matabeleland into Rhodesia. 
Jacobs, the dead king’s faithful 
secretary, fled to Johannesburg, 
where he got work as a stable 
hand. Faithful to his dead 
master’s last wish, he did not. 
disclose the hiding-place. 

Now begins the. most fascinat¬ 
ing part of this extraordinary 
tale. A German officer, Captain 
Leopold, who fought against 
General Smuts in the First 
World War, got to hear of the 
king’s hoard. It had been told 
him by some of the warriors who 
had taken part in that first 
adventure. The problem was 
to find Jacobs. 

Eventually Leopold traced the 
' king's secretary to his stable in 
the Golden City and plied him 
with liquor. . Jacobs was by this 
time old and feeble, and at last 
he told Leopold what he wanted 
to hear. 

In 1930 Leopold and Bergman’s 


father started off on their 
search. They travelled by boat 
up the crocodile-infested Zam¬ 
besi River for many days and 
reached a mysterious waterfall. 
They found a cairn of stones and 
a blazed tree, and began digging. 
At a depth of. 26 feet they came 
upon pieces of rotten hide. There 
seemed no doubt that they had 
found the treasure! 

But at that moment the soft 
soil caved in - and the super¬ 
stitious natives refused to carry 
on. Leopold was struck down 
with malaria and died soon after¬ 
wards. Then heavy rains forced 
Bergman to give up for the time 
being, and he returned to his 
lonely farm in Northern Trans¬ 
vaal. 

Now the old man has given 
permission to his son to make 
the trip. He will look for the 
waterfall and the stone cairn, 
and even if the blazed tree has 
fallen he believes Lobengula’s 
treasure will at last be found. 


Young Miners on the Ladder 


far-reaching plan for giving 
young men in the coal 
industry chances of advance¬ 
ment was recently announced by 
the National Coal Board. Appro¬ 
priately called the Ladder Plan, 
this is a system of training 
young miners to obtain certifi¬ 
cates for promotion, and thus 
ensure that there will be always 
the right number of young men 
qualified for the more responsible 
jobs. 

Part-time courses will be 
established this year to enable 
young men to gain three certifi¬ 
cates. The first is the General 


Certificate, taken after three 
years of part-time study. Next 
comes the more difficult Ordinary 
National Certificate, and finally 
the Higher National Certificate, 
taken after another two or three 
years of part-time study, and 
qualifying its holder to be an 
under-manager, surveyor, or 
technician. 

The Ladder Plan will open 
paths for promotion to 4000 
miners every year, and is ex¬ 
pected to benefit 20 per cent of 
the 15,000 youths now entering 
the industry annually. 


FISH FARMS 

JJr C. F. Hickling, Fisheries 
Adviser, spoke recently of a 
proposal by the Colonial Re¬ 
search Service to start a fish 
farm of about 300 acres at 
Penang to study and improve the 
techniques of fish-farming. He 
said there is great scope also for 
fish-farming in Africa and the 
West Indies. 

There are in China today 
1,250,000 acres of fish farms, in¬ 
cluded in a world total of about 
1,500,000 acres, producing 500,090 
tons of fish a year. 

Dr Hickling also spoke of a 
technique for keeping fish (“grow¬ 
ing ’’ fish) in ricefieJds during 
the flood time. An effort is to-be 
made to find what effect the fish 
have on the rice, and the rice on 
the fish. 


44 Sorry ...” 

FAON’T let the newsagent say 
this as he tells you that 
there are no more C Ns left. 

There is a big demand for C N 
these days and it is very difficult 
for newsagents to gauge their 
requirements exactly. 

So make sure you are. not 
disappointed, by giving the 
newsagent a firm order to 
reserve or deliver your C N 
each Wednesday. 


Man of Peace 

Dr Stikker, Netherland’s 
Foreign Minister, has been 
appointed Political Conciliator 
of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. 

American scientists have been 
testing the recently-recovered 
fragments of a two-stage rocket 
which teas fired from a base in 
New Mexico last February. At¬ 
tached to the nose of a V2 and 
fired at a great height, the rocket 
is said to have reached a height 
of 250 miles. 

In the three years since they 
were first started more than a 
thousand men and women from 
the British Zone of Germany 
have attended courses in demo¬ 
cracy at the Foreign Office school 
at Wilton Park, near Beaconsfield, 
Bucks. 

Fruit growers in British 
Columbia are sending Britain a 
gift of 1,250,000 boxes of apples. 

A grant of £7000 has been 
made by the Pilgrim Trust to 
St Andrews University for the" 
restoration of the Chapel of 
St Leonard’s College. / 

UNESCO’S 53 

Sweden and Guatemala have 
joined Unesco and ’ the number 
of member states is now 53. 

Nylon fur suits weighing only 
ten pounds, and warmer than the 
caribou skins room by Eskimos, 
are being used in a Canadian- 
American combined operation in 
the Yukon. 

In the last ten years the white 
population of Southern Rhodesia 
has risen from about 64,000 to 
nearly 124,000. Last year 14,000 
immigrants settled in the colony. 


Little John’s Bow 

(Several weeks ago, as reported 
in the C N, Sir Osbert Sitwell 
purchased the reputed bow of 
Robin Hood. It has now been 
ascertained that" Little John's 
bow is still in existence, preserved 
by Mrs. M. E. Fraser Spencer- 
Stanhope, of Cannon Hall. Caw- 
thorne, Barnsley. 

Six feet seven inches long, this 
bow of spliced yew requires a 
pull of 160 lbs to draw it to its 
full extent. 

According to old records, it 
formerly hung in Hathersage 
Church, Derbyshire, along with 
other reputed relics of Little 
John, who was buried in the 
village churchyard. 



Lien-ho, the London Zoo’s giant 
panda, sits up to a tasty snack of 
bamboo shoots, which form her 
staple diet. 

Unit-Commander Doreen Pen¬ 
nell, 24, of Birmingham, winner 
of the Women's Junior Air Corps 
Flight to Australia Competition, 
is to fly to Sydney on March 9. 
She will visit every State before 
returning to England in April. 

For saving a trapped swan, 
15-year-old Arthur Sparks, of 
South Benfieet, Essex, has been 
awarded a gallantry certificate 
by the R S P C A. 

Soap Box Derby 

The first National Scout Speed¬ 
ster Race—Soap Box Derby— 
since 1939, is to be held this 
summer at Brighton. Scouts all 
over the country have been in¬ 
vited to build their own pedal 
racing cars and enter them for 
the contest. 


A Rolls-Royce tohich was flown 
across the Channel in a Bristol 
Freighter was awarded the Grand 
Prix for comfort in the Monte 
Carlo car rally. 

The largest dredging scheme 
ever undertaken for the South-, 
ampton Harbour Board will cost 
£624,000 and take 20 months to 
complete. The Cunard Company 
is to contribute £75,000 towards 
the cost- 

Last year ships carried more 
than 600,000 people across the 
North Atlantic, while 270,000 
flew'. In 1948 500,000 crossed by 
sea and 250,000 by air. 

Wolf Cub Norman Cobb, 11, of 
the 3rd Aldershot (St George’s) 
Group, Hants, has been awarded 
the Cornwell Certificate for his 
fortitude during long and painful 
treatment in hospital. 

UKISCAN 

Scandinavian Airlines are to 
operate daily services between 
London, Glasgow, and the three 
Scandinavian capitals. Restric¬ 
tions on currency for tourists to 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
are being abolished from March 
1, under an agreement officially 
known as Ukiscan. 

By next June Britain’s tanker 
fleet is expected to reach 
3,800,000 gross tons — 500,000 more 
than at the end of 1947—and by 
the end of 1952 to total 4,300,000 
gross tons. 

A licence has been granted by 
Weymouth Council for the use of 
a Victoria carriage. 

Switzerland’s telephone ser¬ 
vice, which already included the 
time, general information, and 
sports results, now offers sub¬ 
scribers bulletins of the latest 
news. 

Britain has made a gift of 
£13,000 to the Seychelles, a 
group of islands in the Indian 
Ocean, for reafforestation. 

New Medal 

The Royal Observer Corps are 
to have their own medal—for 12 
years’ “long and meritorious ser¬ 
vice.” Of cupro-nickel, the medal 
will have a picture of the King 
on one side and on the other 
an Elizabethan coast-watcher. 

A £150 national bursary has 
been aivarded to Brian Anthony 
Mann, a student at the LC C 
Central School of Art and Crafts, 
for the design of a heater to 
be used in a kitchen-living room. 

A British firm has received so 
many overseas orders for wind¬ 
mills, which they used to pro¬ 
duce before the war, that they 
are now making them again. 

A new Transatlantic record lias 
been set up by a Transworld 
Airlines plane which flew from 
Newfoundland to Lisbon in 7 
hours 21 minutes—23 minutes 
less than the previous record. 

Patrol Leader David Harrison, 
14, of the 14th Battersea Group, 
has been awarded the Scout 
Silver Cross for saving a boy 
from drowning in the Thames at 
Richmond last September. 

Some 15,108 people became 
naturalised British citizens in 
1948, including 4438 Germans, 
2733 Austrians, 1780 Poles, 1348 
Czechs, and 1176 Russians. 

George A. Birmingham, the 
celebrated novelist, zohose real 
name was James Owen Hannay, 
died recently in London at the 
age of 84. The first of his popular 
novels was Spanish Gold, pub¬ 
lished in 1908. 
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WOMEN’S SQUASH 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

A few weeks ago a team of 
American sportswomen landed 
in this country in pursuit of 
squash rackets honours. The 
British season will reach its 
climax this month when the 
women’s squash rackets cham¬ 
pionships will be held at the 
Lansdowne Club, in West London 
(February 20-25), followed by 
the contest for the Wolfe-Noel 
Cup between England and the 
U S A on February 28. 

Some of the world’s finest 
women players of this strenuous 
game will be in opposition in 
both contests. Miss Joan Curry 
will again be striving for the 
women’s singles championship 
which she has held since the war. 

For the first time for some 
years, however, Mrs W. H. L. 
Gordon will be making a bid to 
capture the big squash titles. 
Before the war, as Miss Margot 
Lamb, she was considered to be 
the finest player in the world, 
and is the only woman to have 
held the championship for five 
consecutive years. She also held 
tire American title before the war, 

One of the most interesting 
competitors, moreover, will be 18- 
year-old Miss Alice Isaac, from 
Bradford-on-Avon, who this 
winter became the first Junior 
Squash Rackets Champion. 


A Famous Cornish 
School 

fphe 400th anniversary of Truro 
Grammar School, now Truro 
Cathedral School, was recently 
celebrated. The building it first 
occupied is now a paint store. 
There the first headmaster's 
salary was £6 13s 4d a year! 

There, too, Sir Humphry 
Davy, who invented the miner’s 
safety lamp, went to school. As 
a bov he was chiefly noted for 
telling stories to his schoolmates 
\vh«:e applause, he afterwards 
said, “was my recompense for 
punishments incurred for being 
idle.'' 

Among other famous old boys 
were Samuel Foote, the 13th- 
century actor, and Henry Martyn, 
who was one of the first British 
missionaries to preach to the 
people of India in their own 
language, and who translated 
the New Testament into Hindu¬ 
stani and Persian.. Richard Pol- 
whele, the historian of Cornwall, 
was at school here, writing poetry 
when he was 12. 


Swimming Under Ice 

'Jhvo frogmen went swimming 
in a pond under two inches 
of ice the other day. They were 
members of the. Cave Diving 
Society, exploring the 15-foot 
depths of a pond at Wortley, near 
Sheffield. 

Anglers’ nets, which were being 
used to remove 35,000 coarse fish 
to the neighbouring Howbrook 
Dam, were being repeatedly torn, 
and the frogmen went down to 
investigate what obstructions 
were causing the damage. They 
found two iron pillars secured to 
the bottom of the pond. 


Shocks in the Shops 

M RS L. CROTZ is the toife of 
an ex-Serviceman who runs 
a snake farm near Vereeniging, 
in the Transvaal; and lelien she 
goes shopping a 4>>-foot yellow 
cobra goes loith her, coiled round 
her neck. 

At the butcher’s and grocer's 
she is given a wide berth by the 
other shoppers, and the shop 
assistants, too, are glad to see 
her go; but they really need fear 
nothing, for the cobra is quite 
harmless—its poison fangs have 
been removed. 

An Advance 
Against Leprosy 

J-Jopeful news for the lepers of 
the world was given in The 
Lancet recently. It is that a drug 
which can be produced cheaply 
in tablet-form has shown remark¬ 
able results in treating leprosy. 

The drug is called Diamino- 
diphenyl sulphone. At first it 
was thought too dangerous to be 
used, because it might have 
poisonous effects. Now doctors in 
Nigeria have found that by using 
the drug in very small doses at 
the beginning of the treatment, 
none of these ill-effects result. 


New Middle-East 
Oilfield 

r jHE first consignment of crude 
oil to be exported from the 
newly-developed Dukhan field 
in the Sheikdom'of Qatar in 
South-east Arabia reached Mar¬ 
seilles recently. This new oilfield 
was brought into commercial pro¬ 
duction only in December, and 
the first cargo was of 15,433 tons. 
Nine producing wells have been 
drilled to date, and a 73-mile pipe¬ 
line, an airfield, and a port 
constructed. 

This new Middle East oilfield 
has proven reserves of some 70 
million tons—considerably more 
than those of Egypt or Bahrein. 
Its estimated production in 1950 
has been put at two million tons 
—a figure which should increase 
appreciably as development con¬ 
tinues. The field is being worked 
by a combined group representing 
American. British, Dutch, and 
French interests. 

SPORT SHORTS 

r £'HE Gordon Secondary Mixed 
School at Eltham is the 
first secondary modern school in 
London to turn out a Rugby 
team. Although most of the boys 
had never played Rugby before 
last term there are now 60 en¬ 
thusiasts. 

^ new form of “skijoring” was 
seen at St Moritz recently 
when Rudi Rominger, world ski 
champion, was towed on skis 
behind a helicopter travelling at 
60 m p h. 

A German has invented a goal 
which, he claims, will pre¬ 
vent the ball hitting the under¬ 
side of the cross-bar and re¬ 
bounding. The posts and bars are 
round and have ball bearings at 
the joints, allowing the bar to 
rotate freely. 


Antarctic Rescue 


JJritish scientists who have 
been marooned for over three 
years on an Antarctic Island off 
Graham Land have been brought 
off by air, and are now on the 
rescue ship John Biscoe. 

In the top picture we see men 
from the John Biscoe carefully 
making their way through a 
narrow channel in the ice to the 
shore at Hope Bay in the Argen¬ 
tine Islands, the expedition’s 
base. 

An amphibious aeroplane was 
flown 200 miles to Stonington 
Island in Marguerite Bay to 


rescue the marooned men. The 
plane had to alight on the 
nearest open water it could find, 
ten miles away from the scientists’ 
station seen in the other picture. 
The rescued scientists succeeded 
in reaching the plane in a small 
boat, carefully picking their way 
through icefloes. 

At their little “home ” on Ston- 
ingt-on Island, a ‘ tiny oasis of 
humanity in a vast wilderness of 
ice, the scientists established the 
farthest South post-office, seen in 
the picture almost buried in 
snow. 


ORE FROM YAMPI 
SOUND 


]V"ews that an American com¬ 
pany will take over a huge 
iron-ore deposit at Yampi 
Sound. West Australia, again 
brings that wild Kimberley coast 
into the limelight. 

William Dampier, the first 
Englishman who sailed past 
Kimberley, reported that It was 
the.most barren country in the 
world. 

Yampi Sound is 90 miles due 
north of the flat, muddy port 
of Derby, on the Kimberley coast. 
The rich iron-ore deposits are in 
the form of two islands. Cockatoo 
and Coolan in Yampi Sound. 


Postbox Pilferer 


Calling All Clowns 

MEETING of a Clowns’ Club 
might be imagined as a 
hilarious proceeding at which we 
should love to be present. We 
picture the Chairman balancing 
the inkpot and the minutes on 
his nose while the Secretary gbes 
round whacking members with a 
string of" sausages to restore 
order. 

Probably we should be dis¬ 
appointed, for clowns are usually 
quiet, even solemn, persons out 
of the circus ring. 

In London recently several 
clowns met to form a Clown’s 
Club to promote the standard of 
clowning. Previously they had 
attended a service in memory of 
the famous clown Grimaldi. 

There are 200 professional 
clowns in Britain, and it is hoped 
they will all join the Club. 


pEOPLE living in a country 
* district near Tonkawa in 
Oklahoma, USA, have been 
complaining that letters dropped 
into a roadside postbox lucre not 
being delivered. 

Postal officials were mystified 
by the disappearance of letters 
from the box, so a close watch 
was kept, but no clues xuere 
found. 

Then, the other day, the thief 
was caught in broad daylight! 
Approaching to collect letters, 
the postman noticed a large crow 
perched on top of the postbox 
and reaching down inside it with 
its beak. 

The postman watched while 
the crow pulled a letter out c.f 
the box, flew with it to a nearby 
patch of grass, and there tried 
to tear off the stamp. 


SKI-ING WITHOUT 
SNOW 


700-Year-Old 
Wooden Pipe 

’Y^'hile digging for an unex¬ 
ploded bomb outside the 
National Gallery, workmen came 
upon a brick tunnel, worn smooth 
by the action of water, running 
in the direction of Charing Cross.’ 
Part of the tunnel was found to 
be lined with a smaller wooden 
pipe. 

It seems possible that this 
tunnel dates from the thirteenth 
century, when the wells and 
springs of London dried up and 
the citizens were faced with the 
loss of their water . supplies. 
Chroniclers tell us that it was de¬ 
cided to save the city by leading 
a wooden pipe from Tyburn 
Brook in Marvlebone to West¬ 
minster along a route which 
would pass the site of the 
National Gallery. Parts of this 
wooden pipe, apparently strength¬ 
ened, later by an outer casing of 
brick, have been found in other 
parts of London. 


JJvening classes for beginners in 
ski-ing followed by a cheap 
ski-ing holiday have been organ¬ 
ised by the Central Council of 
Physical Recreation and the Ski 
Club of Great Britain. 

The evening classes—without 
snow—are held in London and 
four other towns. . The pupils 
wear special training skis that 
are shorter and broader thaii 
real skis and they practise on a 
wooden floor, learning to fall, to 
unravel themselves from their 
skis, get up, do turns, and ascend 
imaginary hills by the “herring¬ 
bone ” technique. 

Sixty would-be ski-ers have 
enrolled for these classes. Next 
month they are to spend a 
fortnight near Bergen where, on 
snow, they will be given more 
lessons by voluntary instructors 
of the Norwegian Ski Club, which 
has offered the free use of equip¬ 
ment. The whole scheme will 
cost each enthusiast only £25. 

The scheme is so popular that 
there is a waiting list for next 
year’s holidav. 
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Sons and Daughters of the Air 


The Children's Newspaper, tebruary 18, I9S0 

CN ASTRONOMER TELLS US WHERE TO LOOK FOR .. . 

The Coming of Mars 


GIRL PILOT—Seventeen-year-old Joy Simpson, of 
Redruth, Cornwall, who has lately gained a pilot’s 
certificate, climbs from the cockpit after a solo flight. 


GIRL MECHANICS—Wrens learning to be mechanics 
get some aircraft maintenance. practice at the Royal 
Naval Air Station at Lee-on-the-Solent, Hants. 


^yj'ARS is now following Saturn 
into the evening sky. Rising 
at present about nine o’clock, he 
is likely to become perceptible 
within the next hour low in the 
east. 

He may be found with the aid 
of the accompanying star-map. 
The stars shown belong to the 
constellation of Virgo, and are 
immediately to the left of the 
stars of Leo shown in the C N 
star-map of February 4. 

These stars of Virgo are at a 
lower altitude than those of Leo, 
and as none appear as bright as 
Mars, which has a golden tint, he 
should be readily identified. Just 
now Mars appears a very little 
way to the left of the star 
Gamma, but as the planet is 

speeding to the right his 

apparent distance from the star- 
will rapidly diminish. By the 
beginning of March they will 

appear very close together indeed. 

The long arrow on the map 
indicates the path and the direc¬ 
tion in which Mars seems to be 
travelling as viewed from the 

Earth, though actually, he is 
travelling the opposite way. His 


Have You Seen a Kite? 


FATHER AND SON—Captain Vivian Messenger and his son, First Officer 
Peter Messenger, who are both BOAC pilots, at the controls of a 
Stratocruiser airliner. 


tFHE Kite has come back to 
Devon. The news of this 
bird’s return has given great 
pleasure to many country-lovers, 
who in recent years have seen 
only the familiar paper kite 
riding in south-western skies, for 
now they may occasionally get 
a glimpse of this big bird of prey, 
some two feet long, that has of 
late been confined to a remote 
valley in Wales. 

In 1905 no more than five kites 
could be found in Britain. Their 
numbers have remained low 
throughout this century, and 
many experts have been none too 
hopeful about their survival. 

Fortunately, keen bird-watchers 
have kept guard over their nests 
in the last few years, thereby 
defeating selfish egg-collectors; 
but kites are not yet sufficiently 
numerous to make survival 
certain, and their habit of raiding 
poultry runs makes enemies 
among farmers. There is at 
least a fair chance, though, that 
they may gradually increase in 
number and spread to other 
districts. 

Few birds are more attractive 
in flight as they soar on out¬ 


stretched wings hour after hour. 
They are brown birds, easily 
recognised by their size and 
deeply forked tail. They often 
roost in oak trees, building big 
nests of twigs, mud, grass, and 
even rags and paper. They are 
not content • with meals of 
poultry. Rats, mice, and rabbits 
feature in their diet, and they 
delight in worms and snakes. 

It is doubtful if more than a 
few dozen children in Britain 
have ever set eyes on a wild kite. 
But things were once very 
different. “I have never seen 
so many kites' as there are on 
London Bridge,” wrote a Czech 
visitor to London in 1465; again, 
... “the kites are so tame that 
they take out of the hands of 
little children the bread smeared 
with butter . . . given to them 
by their Mothers.” 

A century later enormous 
numbers of kites could still be 
seen in London. , They came in 
useful as cleaners of the streets, 
eating rubbish that today goes 
into the dustbin. They were even 
granted official protection because 
they made cheap and most 
efficient scavengers. 


present direction is what 
astronomers call retrograde. It 
is only apparent, and is due to 
the Earth, with her greater speed, 
gradually overtaking Mars . in 
their respective orbits. 

This has the effect of making 
Mars appear to travel backward 
in the heavens until after the 
Earth has passed him. 

By May 5 next, when Mars 
will appear very near to the 
star Beta, he will appear to re¬ 
verse his motion and begin to 
travel away to the left. He will 
by then appear nearer Saturn. 

At present Mars is about 76 
million miles away and more 
than twice the distance of Venus, 1 
which now adorns the morning 
sky. But the distance between 
the Earth and Mars is being so 
rapidly reduced by our world 
“chasing ” Mars that by March 
23, when he will be at his nearest 
to us, his distance will be about 
61 million miles. 

After that the Earth will begin 
to leave Mars behind owing to 
her much greater speed, which 
averages 184 miles a second 
compared with an average of less 
than 15 miles a second for Mars. 
His speed is nearer 14 miles a 
second at the present time be¬ 
cause Mars is not far from 
aphelion, his farthest point 
from the Sun, which causes the 
planet to travel appreciably 
slower in its orbit. 

The difference between aphe¬ 
lion and perihelion distance 
amounts to over 26 million miles 


4 Delta 


2RAVEN HILL WRITES FROM THE LONDON ZOO ABOUT A . . . 


The path of Mars during the • 
next ten weeks 

in the case of Mars. ■ This 
accounts for the present un¬ 
favourable visit to our sky, in 
which he looks so small and not 
nearly so bright as on other occa¬ 
sions. when he approaches much 
nearer to the Earth. 

Mars will appear brighter to¬ 
ward the end of March, when 
at his nearest, but nothing like 
so bright as when he is near 
perihelion, for then his distance 
may be reduced to anything be¬ 
tween 35 and 40 million miles. 

Such a near approach will not 
occur for several years. The 
last was in October 1941, when 
Mars came to within 38 million 
miles of the Earth. G. F. M. 


Lizard That Likes Marmalade, and a Toad on a Tray 


rjpHE Zoo reptile house laboratory 
is not, unfortunately, open 
to the public. In a way this is 
a pity, for it contains many 
fascinating creatures, several of 
which would certainly amuse a 
young visitor. Two, in particular, 
are of special interest. They are 
a tame green lizard and a South 
American toad weighing nearly 
three-quarters of a pound. 

The lizard—Clement,, as he is 
named—does not actually belong 
to the Society, but is a “lodger ” 
for the time being. He- was 
caught in the Forest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, -near Paris, by one of the 
Zoo’s collectors last summer, and 
originally was intended to become 
an inmate of the reptile house. 
The animal, an exceedingly fine 
specimen, was so unusually tame 
that it was given instead to a 
girl living-in South London 1 . 


She had been keeping Clement 
as a pet and had become so fond 
of him that she didn’t want to 
risk losing him in the cold of 
•winter, so asked the Zoo to take 
care of him; and they are doing 
so. 

In the warmth of the labora¬ 
tory Clement is doing well and is 
very active. He runs about all 
over the place and always comes 
onto a table for his meals of 
mealworms, which he picks very 
daintily- from- a- small bowl. 
Incidentally, the assistants have 
discovered that, for ■ a-• lizard, 
Clement has a most unusual 
liking. His favourite titbit is a 
little marmalade, .which he licks 
eagerly from a teaspoon! 

As for the toad—he is a casualty 
recovering from a queer mis¬ 
hap. Recently this creature spent 
the week-end lyihg on a log in 


his exhibition den downstairs. 
But, unfortunately, a splinter 
became detached beneath him 
and penetrated his stomach. 
Keepers found the old fellow 
unable to move, so took him to 
the laboratory, where the curator 
and his assistant turned him 
upside down, extracted the splin¬ 
ter, dressed the wound with a 
sulphur powder, and applied— 
albeit wth some difficulty—suit¬ 
able dressings. 

The toad is now recovering, on 
-a flat tray lined with the softest 
gauze, so that there will be 
nothing to irritate his wound. 
But, incapacitated though he is, 
he has lost neither his cheerful¬ 
ness nor his appetite. He takes 
several large earthworms "at a 
sitting,” and, on being offered a 
dead mouse—his greatest delicacy 
—twists his face into something 
suspiciously like a grin! 


Tn the Children’s Zoo (tempo¬ 
rarily closed for the winter) 
the staff have just cleared up a 
very pretty little mystery! The 
seven riding ponies there have 
their hay hung up for them in 
net bags on the fence, but 
recently were found to be going 
short. Someone—or something— 
was plainly stealing their fodder. 

Watch was kept, and the mys¬ 
tery soon solved. Culprits were 
Winston and Monty, the two 
biggest goats. The goats would 
keep watch from the far-end. of 
the enclosure, and when the coast 
-was clear, and before the ponies 
were released from their stables, 
would make a “lightning ” raid. 
Their pranks, however, have now 
been ended. “We are keeping 
Messrs W and M shut up until 
the ponies have had their feed!” 
Miss" Pat Proctor, the supervisor, 
told me. 



Polishing-Up 


A B Jim Longstaffe, whose job it 
is to keep clean the old ships’ 
figureheads at Chatham Barracks, 
polishes a lady with a torch from 
the sloop Virago. 


cl vrsnab 
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T/ts Children's Newspaper, February 18. 1950 

Blowing 



The Royal Navy is tradition¬ 
ally the Silent Service, and as a 
rule we learn little of its every¬ 
day tasks. One such task that 
has been carried out efficiently 
by the Navy for the past few 
years is the disposal of wrecks, 
here pictured and described by a 
C N correspondent. 
'JVvIniiy House and other non- 
Service organisations used to 
be responsible for marking and 
removing all wrecks likely to 
endanger shipping; but as the 
war progressed it became neces¬ 
sary for the Navy to take over 
the work and a special Wreck 
Dispersal Organisation was set 
up. 

As peacetime requirements 
demand that all wrecks which 
cannot be salvaged must be sunk 
to a minimum depth of 45 feet, 
this meant that after the end of 
the war in Europe the majority 
of wrecks already temporarily 
dealt with had to be tackled 
again. In all, the Navy were 
faced with the task of “burying ” 
approximately 500 sunken vessels 
—big ocean-going cargo ships, 
coastal tramps, trawlers, and war¬ 
ships. 

qPKE Admiralty authorised the 
conversion of 18 Isles class 
trawlers and appointed Captain 
William Beswick, DSC, as direc¬ 
tor of this peacetime wreck 
dispersal force. 

By September 1946, 97 wrecks 
(including 43 warships) had been 
disposed of. Up to 1947, this 
wholesale destruction of once 
proud ships had involved the use 
of -more than 24,000 depth charges 
(or 3700 tons of explosives) at a 
cost of nearly half a million 
pounds. 

As a result of wartime ex¬ 
perience it was discovered that a 
wreck lying on a soft sea-bed 
can be considerably lowered, or 
buried, by ringing it with depth 
charges. Some astonishing results 
have been achieved by this 
modern technique. For example, 
the trawler Silva, sunk off Hull, 
and the 2922-ton Empire Ness, 
lying in the Scheldt, both went 
down without leaving a trace 
■when the charges were exploded. 




The beginning of a wreck-dispersal operation—Captain and 
Navigator set course for the wreck 


A beflagged dan-buoy marks the wreck, the mast of which 
can be seen in the background 



Locating the sunken ship with apparatus used for detecting 
submarines during the war 



On board the demolition ship a sailor assembles the firing 
mechanism of the depth-charges 



Removing the costly light lens from a wreck buoy before 
the explosion takes place 


r £’irE number of charges used on 
a ship varies considerably. It 
all depends on the size of the 
wreck, the nature of the sea-bed 
on which it is resting, and the 
angle at which the vessel is 
lying. These facts are deter¬ 
mined by echo-sounding devices 
which have long outmoded the 
employment of divers. 

One of the most . obstinate 
wrecks the Dispersal men have 
battled with was the 5671-ton 
British ship Clan Munro, which 
was mined in E-boat Alley in 
1940, with a cargo of 15,000 tons 
of manganese ore aboard. It 
took four months and nearly 900 
depth charges to reduce the 
vessel sufficiently, and the cost 
of its disposal was £22,368! 

On the other hand, some 
wrecks are disposed of at a mini¬ 
mum cost. One vessel of 6000 
tons, with a cargo of 8000 tons, 
was successfully lowered 18 feet 
with the use of only one set of 
charges. 

Jn 1947, Admiralty Operations 
Room took over the duties of 
wreck dispersal and before long 
the last grim relics of the war at 
sea will have disappeared 
beheath the waves for ever. 



The depth-charges are fired, and a huge explosion removes 
another danger to shipping 
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Amazing Travels 
of Fernao Pinto 


The Bowmen of England 

Archery is the main sport of the Latimer Youth Movement, 
Kingston-on-Thames. The boys make their own bows and 
arrows, and here Mr Hugh Good, who founded the club, is 
showing nine-year-old Dick Hutchinson how to draw a bow. 

Helping Cayman Islanders 


^ little British colony which 
sometimes obtains half its 
revenue from phe sale of stamps 
is described in a recent official 
annual report on the Cayman 
Islands, west of Jamaica. 

The Caymans consist of three 
islands: Grand Cayman, which 
is about 22 miles long and eight 
miles wide, with a population of 
about 5300; and, 69 miles to the 
north-east, Little Cayman, with 
fewer than 60 inhabitants, and 
Cayman Brae, with about 1300 
people. 

There are no railways or trams, 
but Grand Cayman and Cayman 
Brae have good roads, while 
Little Cayman has only foot¬ 
paths. The islands have no news¬ 
paper and no inland telegraph, 
but they have a hospital, 15 
schools, and one cinema. 

The people, mostly of African 
or mixed descent, are fishermen 
and sailors, and turtles are their 
main article of export. They are 

J 

Light Interlude 

jp laying in a competition at 
Brookwood, Surrey, recently, 
several of the golfers finished the 
round in the dark. Matches, 
torches, and ever, a photo¬ 
grapher’s flash bulb helped the 
players to find the ball—and the 
hole. 

For the last hole the players 
used as a guide the lights of the. 
club house which is directly 
behind the 18th green. The line 
of one player’s approach shot was 
so accurate that he hit his ball 
straight into the hall of the club. 


also skilful boat-builders; but 
they need help in their agricul¬ 
ture, and it is hoped that a grant 
under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts will be used to 
establish a demonstration farm, 
orchard, and garden near George¬ 
town, the capital, on Grand Cay¬ 
man. It is also proposed to 
obtain help from the same 
source to rid Grand Cayman of 
mosquitoes. 


Although most of us know the 
name of Marco Polo, few 
have heard of Fernao Mendes 
Pinto, the 16th-century Portu¬ 
guese traveller, who in his day 
was just as famous. In The 
Grand Peregrination (Faber, 25s\ 
Mr Maurice Collis retells the 
astonishing life-story of this re¬ 
markable traveller who in the 
course of his wanderings in the 
Far East was 13 times sold as a 
slave and five times shipwrecked. 

Pinto lived in the heyday of 
the Portuguese Empire when his 
intrepid countrymen were voyag¬ 
ing far farther into the East than 
any other European navigators 
dared. 

From his lengthy Peregrination, 
in which he wrote the tale of his 
exploits, we get a picture of these 
fearless mariners, honest traders 
or bloodthirsty pirates as the 
fancy took them or occasion 
demanded, bartering their goods 
for the jewels of the East. 

Pinto himself travelled several 
times to the East Indies, China, 
and Japan, and there had amaz¬ 
ing adventures. Then he fell 
under the spell of St Francis 
Xavier, became a Jesuit, and 
handed over his hardly-won 
fortune to finance a Jesuit 
mission to Japan. In 1558 he 
returned home to Portugal to 
write his book, which was first 
translated into English in 1663. 

Investigation has proved that 
Pinto never went to many of the 
places he claims to have visited, 
and it may be, as Mr Collis 
states, that Pinto was really try¬ 
ing to give a broad picture of 
Asia as it was in his day, and so 
drew not; only on his own ex¬ 
periences but upon those of other 
travellers. 


Oldest College For Girl Students 


THE SCHOOL BELL 
RINGS AGAIN 

tJ'HE bell of the L C C school at 
Scarsdale Road, Camberwell, 
which was bombed during the 
war, will soon be ringing again— 
12,000 miles away. The bell is to 
be sent as a gift from the 
Borough of Camberwell, London, 
to the suburb of Camberwell, 
Melbourne, where, at a new 
school that has been built, it will 
continue to hurry children to 
their lessons. '".' 


(Tirton College, Cambridge, the 
first college for women at 
either Oxford or Cambridge, is 
appealing for £50,000. Girton 
. must keep on growing and funds 
are needed to endow research 
fellowships, and also to improve 
its buildings and beautiful 
grounds of about 46 acres. 

The College is world-famous 
today, but it had a very humble 
beginning in a small private 
house at Hitchin where, in 1869, 
a pioneer of women's education, 
Emily Davies, began coaching 
six girls for the Cambridge 
entrance examination and the 
ordinary degree. 

Three of them 
were found 
worthy of an 
honours degree, 
and they were so 
excited when the 
news came that 
they rang the bell 
on the roof of 
their house vigor¬ 
ously enough to . 
turn out the local 
fire brigade. 

These ambitious 
Victorian young 
ladies were cele¬ 
brated in a verse 
of a G i r t o n 
College song 
which, to the tune 
of The British 
Grenadiers, ran: 

And of all the 
Cambridge 
heroes 

There's no one 
that compares In 


With Woodhead, Cook, & Lumsden, 
The Girton Pioneers. 

One of them afterwards became 
Dame Louisa Lumsden, LLD; 
she died aged 94 in 1935. 

The girl students moved to 
Girton in 1873, but they had to 
wait until 1881 before their 
College, with Newnham, was 
recognised by the Cambridge 
Senate, until 1924 before Girton 
received a Royal Charter, and 
until 1947 before women were 
admitted to full membership and 
the degrees of the University. 
The present appeal is in com¬ 
memoration of the final triumph. 


the Library of Girton 


Ine Chi/drcn’s 



VISION & WISDOM 

P rincess Elizabeth has de¬ 
clared our need for vision 
and wisdom. Her words were 
addressed as Chief Ranger to 
her comrades in that organisa¬ 
tion. But they apply to all of us. 

Vision is the gift of looking 
ahead, and of dreaming dreams 
about the future. No one likes 
to do too much of it lest the 
dreams do not come true. But 
youth is the time to see visions, 
and the Princess is right to 
remind a young company of 
their privilege. 

What sort of vision is it to 
be ? One of ease and enjoy¬ 
ment, or of service and duty ? 
On the choice which youth 
makes depends largely the sort 
of people we shall become. 

Decisions about the future 
are being made now by the 
whole nation. They need to 
be made with wisdom. No-one 
is able to see into the future. 
But at an election the voter 
has to make a choice which 
decides the future. So lie must 
pray for wisdom, and act on the 
vision which inspires him most. 

--f-f- 

Young Dollar Earners 

Qur Hotel and Catering in¬ 
dustry is very important 
nowadays, for on its efficiency 
depends our ability to attract 
foreign visitors. Last year 
tourists were probably our 
greatest single source of obtain¬ 
ing dollars. This was stated 
recently by the Minister of 
Education, who was dealing with 
the development of training 
young people to enter this 
dollar-eaming business. 

It was encouraging to hear 
from him that there are today 
some 4000 students taking 
courses for the industry, whereas 
two years ago the number was 
only a little over 1000. 

“ We don’t want visitors to 
come to this country once only,” 
he continued ; “ and We don’t 
want them to go back and 
recommend their friends to 
spend their holidays elsewhere.” 


Out-of-Doors School 

JJp at Glenmore near Inverness 
the out-of-doors training 
centre is just twelve months 
old. It was begun with the idea 
of making young Scots familiar 
with out-of-doors life. 

Situated on the shores of 
Locli Morlich, the school gives 
courses in map reading, moun¬ 
tain climbing, sailing, weather 
prediction, and the general wis¬ 
dom which comes from living 
close to trees and open country. 
Glasgow is planning to send two 
hundred children each year to 
Glep/nore so that country life 
shall have real .meaning for 
young town dwellers, many of 
whom perhaps are inclined to 
regard the country merely as 
a place for a holiday rather than 
as a new world of wonder. 

This is the sort of school the 
C N would like to see estab¬ 
lished in all parts of Britain. 


A Cripple in the Wilds 

Ax outstanding example of 
how some men rise triumph¬ 
ant over disabling physica 1 handi¬ 
caps is that of Keith Lynn, a 
young Bush Missionary in New 
South Wales, Australia. 

Mr Lynn lost one complete 
leg in a car accident when he 
was twelve, and has to use 
crutches. 

Nevertheless Keith Lynn re- 
•solved to be a missionary, and 
at the end of his training he 
scraped up enough money to 
buy himself a motor-cycle fitted 
with gears and brakes that he 
could work by hand. Then he 
set off for the outback of New 
South Wales to preach the 
Gospel, teach children, and help 
the farmers and other settlers 
wherever he could. 

Along bush tracks and through 
jungle this brave man pursues 
his self-appointed task. 

Here is practical Christianity 
indeed, from a man who might 
well sit back and say that 
active life was not for him. 


SWEET SINGER OF 
YESTERDAY 

y^LL who enjoy listening to our 
fine symphony orchestras 
should spare a thought for that 
great singer and composer Sir 
George Henschel, who was born 
at Breslau on February 12, 100 
years ago. 

We take these orchestras for 
granted now, but it was Sir 
George, who in the eighties of 
last century built up the first 
orchestra in London and con¬ 
ducted it successfully for eleven 
years, thus paving the way for 
the great work of Sir Henry' 
Wood. 

As a singer he was peerless, 
and his golden voice remained 
with him all his days. One story 
told of him is that when at 78 
he returned from his retirement 
to broadcast in the Schubert 
centenary concerts, inquiries 
followed from Cologne for " the 
young artist.” It was at Cologne 
that George Henschel had first won 
fame 54 years earlier. 


Under the 


PETER FUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If back answers are given 
at the front doer 


(fiAKDI DATES at Watford drew 
lots for use of the town hall. 
Lots of what ? 

a 

FILM star is described as 
a honey blonde. How 
sweet ? - 0 

yp KEY man in a certain 
industry resigned when 
he could not get a house. 

Wasn’t a doorkey man. 

a 

gOME tenants complain 
their landlord will not 
let them do anything. But A A 
he lets the house. 
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Newspcper 


THINGS SAID 

UVeNile crime is, in my view, 
mainly caused by bad at¬ 
mosphere in the home. 

Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police 

Economic difficulties cannot be 
solved by generous aid 
alone, but by hard commerce 
and common sense. 

Lord Lucas 

Tpn- first problem in rural 
evangelism is to relieve the 
parish priest from worries about 
debt. It takes a heroine to 
marry a parson. 

Prebendary S. F. Linsley 

Refork the war, when there 
were far more rich men 
than there are now, the sales 
of pictures were very, very much 
smaller. Sir Kenneth Clark 

All spanking does is to relieve 
the feelings of the spanker. 
An American psychologist 


One Million Modern 
Covenanters 

million - men and women of 
all parties in Scotland have 
put their names to a Covenant 
" pledging ourselves in all loyal¬ 
ty to the Crown and within the 
framework of the United King¬ 
dom to do everything in our 
power to secure for Scotland a 
Parliament with adequate legis¬ 
lative authority in Scottish 
affairs.” 

■It is expected that millions 
more will sign this document 
which is the sign of Scotland’s 
determination to have Scottish 
affairs dealt with in their own 
country and not in London. 
The word Covenant is a solemn 
one for Scotsmen, recalling grand 
moments in Scottish history 
when their forefathers banded 
themselves together to defend 
their religious and political free¬ 
dom. 

—> *— 

JUST AN IDEA 
As George Eliot 'wrote, Animals 
arc such agreeable friends—they 
ask no questions, they pass no 
criticisms. 


ditor’s Table 

fj(IS conductors arc the finest lot of 
public servants one could wish to 
meet. Know hozo to conduct them¬ 
selves. 

□ 

LADY says a Bond Street hat 
took her fancy. Now she 
can't fancy anything else. 

□ 


ffEA fogs arc vay different from 
land fogs. Chief difference is 
that they arc over the sea. 



AS says his insurance policy has run 
)ut. He’ll catch it! 


PLOUGH FOR PLENTY 

w hat is the purpose of the 
new campaign of Plough 
for Plenty just launched by the 
Ministry of Agriculture ? What 
does it mean ? 

Each year our .farmers arc 
asked by the Government to 
reach certain targets for live¬ 
stock and corn. Great Britain 
is pre-eminently a livestock 
country. It has the regular 
rainfall and the mild oceanic 
climate so suitable for the pro¬ 
duction of livestock. Farmers 
therefore have had little diffi¬ 
culty in reaching the livestock 
target. 

But in order to provide graz¬ 
ing and hay for these livestock, 
many farmers have put land, 
ploughed during the war, back 
to grass. Livestock need oats, 
barley, beans, linseed, and so 
on as well as grass. Farmers 
had hoped that they might be 
able to buy more of these feeding 
stuffs from other countries. This 
would have made -up for the 
reduced arable. 

But the Government wish 
farms to be self-supporting as 
far as possible, and farmers who 
have laid down arable to grass 
are being asked to plough some 
of it up again for corn crops. 
This is what is meant by the 
Plough for Plenty campaign. 

- ++ - 

Symbol of Friendship 

A beautiful symbol of friend¬ 
ship has been carved in 
Portsmouth Dockyard. It is a 
cross made of wood taken from 
the Victory and the Implacable, 
formerly the French ship Duguay 
Trouin, which was sunk some 
time ago. 

These two ships fought at 
Trafalgar as enemies, and now 
wood from their aged walls has 
been welded into the sign that 
should unite all the nations of 
the West in peace and friendship. 

The cross is to be given to 
Halifax Cathedral, Nova Scotia, 
by Portsmouth Cathedral ; so it 
will also be a token of friendship 
between two great British 
Commonwealth ports. 

IS IT SO SMALL A THING ? 

|s it so small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun. 

To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, 
to have done ; 

To have advanced true friends, 
and beat down baffling foes ? 

Matthew A mold 

—++•— 

HOME TRUTHS 

After all, the true pleasures of 
home are not without, but 
within, and “ the domestic man 
who loves no music so well as his 
own kitchen clock, and the airs 
which the logs sing to him as they 
burn on the hearth, has solaces" 
■ which others never dream of. 

We love the ticking of the 
clock and the flicker of the fire, 
like the sound of the cawing of 
rookSj^ not so much for any 
beauty of their own as for their 
associations. j 

It. is a great truth that When 
we retire into ourselves we can 
call up what memories we please. 

Lord Avebury 


February IS, 19S0 
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Red Indians and 
Their Totem Poles 

R E ° Indians are being taught 
the almost forgotten craft of 
totem-carving at Squamish Life" 
College in North Vancouver, 
This is the first time that such a 
course has been attempted. 

This art is thought to have 
originated about two centuries 
ago along the lower reaches 
of the Nass River in British 
Columbia, and on the Queen 
Charlotte "Islands to the west of 
the Canadian province’s northern 
coast; and it is believed that it 
evolved from the Indian practice 
of carving interior house posts. 
Gradually the poles became more 
ornate, until the finest examples 
were those embellished with the 
figures of animals and birds— 
whales, bears, ravens, eagles, and 
so on. 

The practice took on a social 
significance during the 19th 
century, when chief vied with 
chief to erect as many totem 
poles as possible, each more 



Totem Poles on Vancouver Island 


magnificent than the last. Around 
the 1860’s the social prestige of 
the Indian depended largely on 
the number of totem poles he 
possessed, which in turn de¬ 
pended, naturally, on his wealth. 
Owning a totem or two was like 
having one’s name in today’s 
social registers! 

This custom had its disadvan¬ 
tages, for the intense rivalry 
between competing chiefs, where¬ 
by they would take upon them¬ 
selves new names and new 
emblems and then have these 
self-proclaimed honours carved 
on larger and larger totem poles, 
became so costly that each new 
totem pole left its owner tempo¬ 
rarily impoverished. 

This heavy expense was due 
mostly to the etiquette of the 
occasion, which demanded that 
the owner should stage a lavish 
ceremonial to proclaim his latest 
rise up the social ladder! At 
these celebrations, the occasion 
of much feasting and merriment, 
the Indian had by custom to 
bestow upon his numerous guests 
splendid gifts to mark his wealth. 
Thus a “potlatch,” as the cere¬ 
monial was called, cost a great 
deal of money. 

Within the last half-century, 
however, totem-carving has 
almost died out. 

Now, at Squamish Life College, 
which is an all-Indian school, 
braves are busy learning how to 
carve, not 60-foot totem poles, but 
small models, in the hope of 
reviving an art which is unique. 


Taking a Census of 
Britain’s Trees 

A team of fifty Forestry Commission surveyors has recently 
finished taking a census of all Britain’s woodlands. To 
obtain a complete, up-to-date picture of all the country’s timber 
resources the surveyors, in their two-year task, have noted the 
details not only of large forests, but also of every copse and 
plantation covering more than five acres. 


It is the first time since 1924 
that a National tree census has 
been made, and from it the 
Forestry Commission will be in a 
position to form an interim 
assessment of the early successes 
and setbacks in their battle to 
stop the serious drain on our 
woodlands. 

Britain’s landscape has always 
looked well-wooded, mainly due 
to the small trees which dot our 
hedgerows; but these disguise the 
true nakedness of the country’s 
timber stocks. Some experts go 
so far as to describe it as a 
condition of famine. The urgent 
needs of the First World War 
slashed drastically at Britain's 
forests, and the recent war com¬ 
pelled us to increase our cutting 
of home timber from 5 per cent 
to 65 per cent, and thus worsen 
our already inadequate resources. 

In 1938 . we imported 96 per 
cent of our timber requirements 
at a cost of £63,000,000, irfuch of 
it coming from dollar countries. 
Today we cannot afford such 
expenditure, so in 1946 the 
Government launched a 50-year 
scheme to increase Britain's 


woodlands frpm 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 acres. The aim is to 
bring home-grown timber stocks 
up to about one-third of the 
country’s needs. 

For the first five years'a grant 
of £20,000.000 was made for 
establishing seedling nurseries, 
demolishing coppices of valueless 
old wood and planting anew the 
acres devastated by two wars. 

At present the Forestry Com¬ 
mission has about 1,500,000 acres 
of land under its control. Of this 
about 500,000 acres are already 
planted, more than half of this 
before 1939. A further 400,000 
acres has yet to, be covered with 
young trees, and the remainder— 
barren mountain-tops or agricul¬ 
tural land—will be left exposed. 

But State forestry is only one 
side of the scheme. The help and 
co-operation of private owners is 
needed as well if the nation's 
woods are to be increased and 
improved. As an inducement 
landowners were offered gfants 
from the Exchequer in return for 
“dedicating” their woodlands 
with a promise to cultivate them 
under skilled supervision. 



Welsh Coal Wealth 

T he first rich find in the biggest 
coal development scheme in 
Wales has just been made at 
Nantgarvv, six miles north-west 
of Cardiff. For nearly a year the 
Coal 'Board has been driving 
roadways through rock and now 
a 4 feet 8 inch seam has been 
reached. The nine workable 
seams so far proved contain 19 
million tons. Production will 
start in 1952 and four years later 
the colliery should be turning out 
3300 tons a day. 

This development scheme to 
secure some of the finest coal in 
the world is costing £5,000,000, 
and it is estimated that the re¬ 
serves of coal will last 200 years. 

The colliery will be the “show- 
pit ” of Wales. It will be almost 
free of smoke and dust, and there 
will be no unsightly slag-heaps 
to mar the landscape or the, 
model village which is to be built 
nearby, for all refuse is stored 
underground. 


NEW YOUTH 
HOSTELS 

r £EN new Youth Hostels are to be 
opened this year, and the 
Y H A is also extending its 
facilities for school parties who 
are planning term-time courses 
of instruction in botany, geology, 
or geography. 

One of the new hostels to be 
opened at Easter is a disused life¬ 
boat house at the Welsh fishing- 
village of Porteynon. on the 
Gower Peninsula in Glamorgan¬ 
shire. Sand-bags have been used 
to protect the walls, as the sea 
comes right up to the doorstep at 
high tide. 

Another hostel is to be opened 
in the Bronte country at 
Haworth; and a special hostel to 
suit the needs of keen bird¬ 
watchers will be available this 
summer at Bradwell-on-Sea, on 
the Essex coast saltings. Yet an¬ 
other new hostel will be a farm¬ 
house at Cudham, Kent. 


OUR HOMELAND 


The prehistoric megaliths at 
Little Rollright, Oxfordshire 
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Locating Stone 
Age Factories 

BOYS AND GIRLS 
CAN HELP 

JJJoys and girls who are inter¬ 
ested in delving into the past 
may be able to help in a nation¬ 
wide investigation now . being 
undertaken to discover where 
Stone Age Man made his tools, 
and how and where he traded 
them. 

The- Council for British 
Archaeology is organising this 
research, which is based on a 
comparison of 4000-year-old stone 
axes and hammers with rocks in 
various districts where the tools 
might have been made. 

Mr W. F. Grimes, who is 
Honorary Secretary of the Coun¬ 
cil and Director of the London 
Museum, has told the C N that 
they want to obtain as complete 
a record as possible of all the 
stone axes and stone hammers in 
the country, covering the period 
2000 to 2500 bc, and schoolboys’ 
hoards will be of great value. 

A Slice of Rock 

An important new technique is' 
being used to compare the tools 
with tliefr possible rock origin. 
Hitherto only the weathered 
surfaces, have been compared, 
with indifferent results; but now 
a thin wedge or slice of the tool 
is taken and ground until it is 
almost transparent. It is then 
put under a microscope and 
identified. All over the country 
geologists and archaeologists are 
working together, using this 
“rock slice” method to discover 
whei;e the Stone Age men had 
their “factories.” 

One of their “factories” has 
been located at Snake Pass in 
Cumberland, and implements 
made from the particular rock 
found here have found their 
way as far afield as Frensham in 
Surrey. Then again, axes from 
Marazion, Cornwall, have been 
found in Kent. 

How these tools arrived at the 
places where they were ultimately 
found, several thousand years 
later, no one yet knows, but it is 
surmised that trading was done 
through some form of barter. 
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Soldier, sportsmen, outdoor-(over, 
and alleys a boy at heart. 
Robert Baden-Powell first 
enrolled boys as scouts and 
messengers in besieged Mafeking. 
He saw how splendidly youth 
responds to leadership and a 
he a I/by code of la ws. 


22. BADEN-POWELL 
Founder of the Boy Scouts 


Baden-Powell's idea / war 
to unite the youth of 
all nations under a Scout 
law that taught man/i- 
ness, citizenship, and 
self-reliance In 1907 
he he id, a camp for boys 
on Brownsea Island. Poole 
Harbour. In 1908 he formed 
the Boy Scouts Association. 




The response was 
immense and the 
Scout movement soon 
spread to other coun¬ 
tries. Today there are 
4,500.000 Scouts all 
over the world. In 
1909 the Girl Guide 

movement 
was formed. 



THE SCOUT PROMISE 

ON My HONOUR I PROMISE 
THAT I U/IIL DO MY BEST: 
l. To do my duly to God, 
and the King. 

2 To he/p other people 
at all times. 

3 To obey the Scout Law. 


Life on a Phosphate Island 


Getting the Precious Salts That Enrich the Farmlands of Australia 


Australia’s wool and mutton 
which Britain needs is de¬ 
pendent on fertilisers for her 
farms. Most of the precious 
phosphate-fertiliser comes two 
thousand miles by sea from 
Nauru Island on the Equator in 
the Central Pacific. C N readers 
know something of the romance 
of this small island, and.. more 
news now comes from a corre¬ 
spondent tfiere. 

Rising almost a sheer 1200 feet 


How to Sleep Well 

^Y present of thirty bedspreads 
accompanied Canon Bewes of 
the Church Missionary Society 
when he arrived in London after 
a three-month tour in West 
Africa. He left behind him the 
400 eggs and the 36 chickens 
which were given him at the 
same time by the generous people 
of Nigeria. 

Canon Bewes travelled nearly 
six thousand miles by car. At 
one chief's house he sat on a 
throne and was fanned by enor¬ 
mous ostrich feathers; and on 
leaving he was' presented with 
an elaborate pink bedstead 
with his name woven on it. It 
was suggested to him that, he 
would sleep better with his name 
on the outside of the bedspread! 


from the floor of the Pacific, 
Nauru is as beautiful as any 
other coral island, but consists 
mainly of three things—vegeta¬ 
tion, coral limestone, and phos¬ 
phate. A strip of dazzling white 
sand skirts the edge of the reef, 
but that is all. There is no clay, 
no loam, no sub-soil. The lush 
tropical growth springs from 
scant inches of decayed vegetable 
matter. Drive in a spade where 
you will and you have phosphate, 
which is not good as a fertiliser 
until it has been processed. 

Treated with sulphuric acid, a 
ton of phosphate becomes 1.7 tons 
of superphosphate. The 8000-ton 
boats of the British Phosphate 
Commission regularly carry their 
cargoes to Australia, and many 
Australians live and work on 
Nauru. 

Single men. and employees 
separated from their wives, live 
in two-roomed flats or small con¬ 
crete cottages. The cottages have 
a porch, two rooms, toilet, and 
shower. They stand in neat 
rows, each with its own garden to 
reflect the tastes of its occupant. 
In the evenings, when the trade 
wind blows, cane chairs and 
tables are taken out under the 
porch where the men entertain 
their friends. 

For recreation there is tennis, 
swimming in the boat harbour, 


two full-sized billiard tables, and 
a good range of books in the 
library. Motion pictures are 
screened twice a week, and you 
take along your own folding 
chair. The golf course has not 
yet recovered from the Japanese 
occupation, but the island is still 
on what is whimsically called 
“Nauruan Golf Time.” This is 
a half-hour of daylight-saving 
designed to permit a round of 
golf before dinner. 


New Tennis Star 

^Yustralia, like America, seems 
to be able to produce young 
tennis stars almost at will. Last 
year Frank Sedgman, who was 
then 20, leapt to fame when he 
won the Australian singles title, 
and followed this success, at 
Wimbledon, by holding two 
match points against Ted Schroe- 
der, the eventual winner. 

In this year’s championship, 
held recently at Melbourne, 20- 
year-old Ken McGregor, unknown 
a year ago and unseeded in this 
tournament, beat Drobny, Sidwell, 
and Worthington on his way to 
the final which he narrowly lost 
to Sedgman. 

On the strength of this fine 
performance McGregor has been 
chosen for the Australian Davis 
Cup team. 


The Children’s Newspaper, February [3, 1950 

Lobster-Farmers’ 
Hazards 

THE OCTOPUS IS 
THEIR ENEMY 

Channel Islands authorities are 
to embark on a novel scheme 
of farming; they are to create 
lobster nurseries. 

Octopuses and ravenous fish 
have almost destroyed the lob¬ 
sters that used to populate the 
waters off the coasts of Guernsey 
and neighbouring islands, and so 
the fishermen are to be paid to 
collect eggs from live lobsters and 
store them in artificial hatcheries. 
The young lobsters that emerge 
will be liberated when they are 
sufficiently strong and agile to 
have a chance of eluding the 
deadly enemy lurking in tire 
crannied rocks under the sea. 

As an adult female lobster 
produces some 185,000 eggs each 
second year, there should be 
ample supplies for these sea- 
farmers; but in addition to 
lobster-hatching the fishermen 
will be encouraged to destroy the 
fearsome octopuses. 

From time to time, according 
to sun and sea temperatures, the 
island waters of certain areas 
swarm with these so-called devil¬ 
fish, and sometimes scenes of 
battle occur, as in the stirring 
pages of Victor Hugo’s Toilers of 
the Sea. Not many years ago an 
octopus actually tried to drag a 
fisherman from his boat! 

Channel Islands fishermen are 
thus committed to an exciting 
and, let it be hoped, fruitful and 
profitable programme. They will 
have plenty of volunteer help 
from English holiday-makers if 
they but give the word. 


THEIR OWN SHIP 

JJermondsey Sea Cadets intend 
to sail their own ship across 
the Channel and along the Dutch 
coast during their summer holi¬ 
days. 

The cadets, whose headquarters 
is an MTB in Surrey Docks, 
have bought a landing craft. The 
boys will' convert the ship, doing 
as much as they can themselves, 
by building cabin accommoda¬ 
tion and adding an extra engine. 


TREASURE ISLAND—rR. L. Stevenson’s Famous Adventure Story Told in Pictures 


Jim Hawkins, an 18th-century lad, found a chart 
showing where Flint, the pirate, had buried his treasure 
before he died. Jim showed his chart to Squire Trelawney, 


who fitted out a ship, the Hispaniola, engaged Captain 
Smollet, and took Dr Livesey and Jim to Treasure Island. 
On the way Jim overheard Long John Silver plotting to 


seize the ship when the treasure was aboard. Now, on 
Treasure Island itself, Jim has seen Long John kill one of 
the men who refused to join the mutineers. 



Wondering how he could get back to his 
friends in the ship, Jim crept away, then ran. 
He stopped when he saw among the trees a 
strange creature he thought at first was an 
animal. When he saw it was a wild-looking 
man he drew his pistol and approached him. 
The man fell on his knees. “I’m Poor Ben 
Gunn,” he babbled. “ I haven’t spoke with 
a Christian these three years.” 


The man said he had been in Flint’s ship 
when that pirate had gone ashore here to 
bury his treasure secretly. Later, when 
Gunn had visited the island in another 
ship, he had taken his mates ashore to 
search for the treasure. Finding nothing, 
they marooned Gunn here in revenge. 
Jim told him about the mutineers of the 
Hispaniola and their plot. 


Ben was clearly terrified of meeting Long John ; 
he was anxious to get into the Squire's good books, 
but afraid of being arrested as a pirate. While 
he and Jim talked, there came a sound of cannon 
shots, then they saw the Union Jack flying above a 
wood. “There’s your friends,” said Ben, “ashore 
in the old stockade as was made by Flint.” Jim 
was amazed and, wondering what had happened 
in the ship, said he must hurry and join them. 


Ben told Jim where he could be found “if wanted,” 
but anyone visiting him must come alone. Jim 
made for the"stockade at which the mutineers, who 
now possessed the Hispaniola, were firing with 
one of her guns. He was warmly welcomed by 
the defenders. They were seven now, for one, 
Redruth, a servant of the Squire, had been killed, 
but one of the men in the ship had joined them. 

The mutineers numbered 15. 


! 


How did the Squire’s party get ashore and what is their plan 1 See next week’s instalment 
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T his is Pete—Mr Peter 
Stephens to you young 
ones,” cried Mr Murray 
cheerfully, striding across the 
hotel-lounge with a huge man in 
an overcoat and vivid scarf. “He’s 
just flown over to Brussels. As 
the company was passing, so to 
speak, before moving south 
again.” 

Jane laughed. As the company 
was passing! It was true enough, 
of course. They were nearer 
London now than ever they had 
been since the start of the tour. 
After this brief season at the 
Brussels Opera House they would 
be catching one of the great 
trans-Continental expresses. 

“Didn’t you write the words of 
The White Hart?” David inquired 
politely. 

“Guilty,” said the big man. 

H e was 'quite young, with an 
immense, pale oval face. At 
the moment he looked like a 
good-nryured but unhappy 
elephant. Jane wondered if he 
had been air-sick on the short 
flight from London. 

“He not only wrote the libretto 
for The White Hart,” said her 



JANE & DAVID ON TOUR 
New Series of Short Stories 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 

An Idea For 
An Opera 
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father. “He’s doing another with 
Mr Lydney’s music for us to put 
into the bill when we get back to 
England. How’s it. going, Pete?” 

“It isn’t,” 1 ”-said the unhappy 
elephant. 

“What do you mean?” Mr 
Murray started, the smile fading 
from his face. “We shall want 
to start rehearsals in a couple 
. of months.” 

“I’m sorry, Ronald.” Mr 
Stephens sank into a' chair, the 
springs of which groaned in sym¬ 
pathy under his weight. “The 
libretto isn’t even started.” 

“Good heavens, man! ” Mr 
Murray forgot the children and 
plunged into a series of anxious 


questions. “Do you literally mean 
that? What’s the trouble? You 
don’t mean Lydney’s being awk¬ 
ward? For a composer, he’s such 
an easy chap to work with.” 

“It’s not Lydney’s fault. It’s 
mine. I can’t get an idea.” 

“Weil, surely ...” Mr Murray 
struggled to be tactful. As a 
musician himself, he had always 
to guard against the danger of 
thinking the words did not 
matter so much.* The success of 
the opera company in England 
had been based on the fact that 
it offered good stories sung in 
sensible words to good music. 
But after several months of play¬ 
ing to foreign audiences, Mr 



CN National Handwriting 
Test of 1950 


PRIZES VALUE 
OVER £750 


AWARDS FOR 
SCHOOLS & PUPILS 


ARE you in this great school handwriting competition vet—if not, read on ! As already announced, 
this is a nation-wide test open to all schoolgirls and schoolboys tinder seventeen who arc full-time 
pupils of schools and colleges in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands, and also Eire. 
Schools and teachers throughout this area are invited to co-operate. 

There is NO entrance fee. Each entrant is simply asked to copy the Test Passage (given on the 
special Entry Form) in the style of writing he or she is taught at school. 

. The Test Passage is an adaptation of the well-known “ Kerb Drill,” this subject having been chosen 
in view of the forthcoming Children’s Safety Week. 

The Entry Forms are for issue only to schools, but each pupil’s entry will be judged as his or her 
personal effort.' Over IZ50 prizes, totalling more than £750 in value, will be awarded for the best entries. 

To give an equal opportunity to all, there are THREE AGE CLASSES with cash prises for both pupils 
and schools —you can thus win for yourself and your school ! Here is the full prize list : 


CROUP A lot Pupils 

under 8 

CROUP B tor P u u n p i'e s r 0 , , 2 8 

to 

GROUP C ,or p Sr 0, ,7 12 *° 

Stephens apologetically. “Never 
been anywhere much, except 

FIRST PRIZES— 

To the School 
Prize-winning Pupil 

. . £25 

£5 

FIRST PRIZES— 

To the School 
Prize-winning Pupil 

£25 

£5 

FIRST PRIZES— 

To the School . . 
Prize-winning Pupil 

. £25 

£5 

India during the war. ’ 

“Oh—may we show you 
Brussels, then?” Jane begged. 
Having been in the city four 

SECOND PRIZES— 
To the School .. 

To the Pupil 

. . £10 
.. £3 

SECOND PRIZES— 

To the School 

To the Pupil 

£10 

£3 

SECOND PRIZES- 
To the School . . 

To the Pupil . . 

. £10 
£3 

days, she felt quite an old in¬ 
habitant. “Or do you want to be 
by yourself, and think?” 

“Heaven forbid! I've done 

THIRD PRIZES— 
To the School 

To the Pupil ./ 

£5 

£2 

THIRD PRIZES— 

To the School 

To the Pupil . . y .. 

£5 

£2 

THIRD PRIZES— 

To the School . . 

To the Pupil 

£5 

£2 

nothing but think- for the last 
month. And the ideas won’t 
come when you get like that.” 


250 Waterman Fountain Pens 

each engraved with winner’s own name 


1000 Large Jigsaw Puzzles 

each with 470 pieces in full colour 


- Also Ten Thousand Awards of Merit 

A Certificate of Merit will be awarded for the best entry from each school 
submitting no fewer than 20 entries and not represented in the above prize list. 


Readers are asked carefully to note that entries must 
be made on the special free Entry Form issued only 
through schools. If you would like to enter, therefore, 
show this announcement to your Teacher and ask him or 
her kindly to complete the c,oupon here and send it to C 
Remember, there is an age group for you. The test 
may be done in school or at home, at the discretion of 
the Teacher, who is asked to sign the entry on completion. 


When sent in, every entry is to have affixed to it one of the 
tokens (marked C X Writing Test 1950) now appearing in 
every copy .of the Newspaper. You will find one at the 
foot of the back page of this issue. 

The Closing Date for entries is Friday, March 31. When 
returned, each completed entry.is to be sent'in as part 
of the school’s totat entry, in accordance with the com¬ 
petition rules printed on the Entry F'orni. 


TO TEACHERS ! The Entry Form to 
bo used in this competition contains the 
Test Passage, space for the pupil’s effort, 
and full rules and particulars. Jt is being 
issued only in answer to school appli¬ 
cation! Teachers desiring to enter their 
pupils are asked to be good enough to com¬ 
plete this application coupon, and send ft to 
Children’s Newspaper as soon as possible. 
The forms will then be sent post free. Last 
date for form applications February 28. 

(N B—Id stamp only required for this 
coupon if the envelope is left unsealed.) 


CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER Competition Department, 3 

S Carmelite St, London, EC4 (Comp). 

Please send me (post free)......copies of the CN 

National Handwriting Test of 1950 Entry Forms for my pupils. 

PRINCIPAL/FORM 

.....MASTER or MISTRESS 

School . 


School Address . 


Murray had slipped .back a little 
into the old-fashioned idea that 
only the music really mattered. 

“You can’t throw together an 
opera libretto out of anything.” 
said the author indignantly. “It 
isn’t a—a pantomime ‘ book.’ I’m 
a playwright; For me a libretto 
is just a special kind of play— 
one that Lydney will set music 
to. You wouldn’t expect : me 
to write a play for the West 
End if I wasn’t satisfied I’d got 
hold of a first-class idea?" 

“Oh, no; but——” 

“I’ve a reputation to think 
about, just as much as you 
chaps,” said Mr Stephens, look¬ 
ing more than ever like an 
unhappy elephant. 

J^avid and Jane , felt sorry for 
him. They both knew what 
it felt like to be waiting for ideas 
which just would not come. They 
had often been faced with, tits’ 
same problem at school, when set 
to write English essays. 

“Well ...” Mr, Murray 
glanced at his watch. “ I’ve got 
to rush over to the Opera House 
and rehearse the orchestra. Are 
you coming with me, Pete?” 

“No. It would only depress me. 
I’ll just mooch round the city. I 
think. Might get an idea. Change 
of scene, you know—that’s partly, 
why I came over. Felt I was in 
a rut back at home. Needed 
something to jolt me out of it.” 

“I hope to goodness Brussels 
will do the trick,” said Mr 
Murray earnestly. “Lydney can’t 
write a note till you get going 
with the words—and we’re count- 
. ing on that new opera when we 
get home.” 

fter a quick exchange of 
glances, David and Jane de¬ 
cided that they both liked the 
big. worried-looking author, and 
that it was their mission in life 
to cheer him up. 

, “I suppose, you know Belgium 
awfully well?” David inquired. 

“Never set foot in the country 
before. I’m rather a stay-at- 
home, I’m afraid,” said Mr 


“Like the old saying,” David 
suggested, “ ‘ A watched kettle 
never boils.’ ” 

“You’ve about hit it, young 
man,” 

'J'hey rushed off to get their 
coats. “Wouldn’t it be 
wizard,” Jane said, as they 
raced up the curving staircase, 
, “if tee could think of an idea.for 
’ him? It would solve the whole 
difficulty.” • _ 

“If the idea was any good,” 
David agreed cautiously. "But 
he sounds awfully particular. 
Just any idea wouldn't do.” 

They soon found that out, to 
their cost. 

They showed Mr Stephens the 
statue of Godfrey de Bouillon in 
the Place Royale, and suggested 
that a most stirring opera could 
be' written round the heroic 
Crusader who refused to be 
crowned King of Jerusalem. 

“It could,” the author agreed 
gloomily. “But not by me.” 

They took him to the prison¬ 
cell where the brave English 
nurse, Edith Cave]], spent her 
Continued on page 10 


Build and run these 

EVI0DEL THEATRES 


The most fascinating 
Hobby in the World 



CINDERELLA AND 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


2'B 


The Medallion Model 
Theatre Cut-out gives 
you a rigid stage 1 V x 
8" with 16 players and two interchange¬ 
able back cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing Cinderella and Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. All in Full Colour 2 9 from 
Stores, Booksellers etc. or if- difficult 
3 /- post free from Medallion Press, 

PUNCH & JUDY 

3- 

The New 
M c d a 11 i oli 
Puppet Book 
gives y o'li 
everything 
needed to 
make a rigid 
14 " Theatre 
and 7 WOKK- 
I NO PUP¬ 
PETS. History of Punch and Judy. 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
on actual show all in full colour 3 /- 
from Booksellers, Stationers and Stores, 
or if difficult 3/3 post free from: 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. 49) 5 Dowgate Hill E.C.4. 

Telephone Cen. 5329 



A mazing Bargain 

A REAL TORCH CASE. 
GLITTERING NICKEL AND 
BLACK FINISH. 



FOCUSSING ACTION. 
SPOTLIGHT or FULL BEAM. 
PATENT CONTROLLED' 
SWITCH. 


SEND P.O. to cover cost , 
1/3 plus Zd. for postage to : 

Phillips Telescopic Taps 

Ltd.. 

87 Vittoria St., Birmingham, 1. 
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Have you seen 
Winsor & Newton’s 

HISTORIC COSTUME 
PAINTING BOOKS 
0 


They’re so unusual . . . fifteen of them altogether. Each 
.contains authentic drawings to colour and a beautiful 
colour guide to follow. The first one shows men and women 
who lived a.d. 450-1066. The second is of those who 
lived between a.d. 1066-1154 ; the remaining thirteen 
book’s cover the period from 1154 to 1914. 

Stationers, Booksellers and Art Shops t 
sell them—price 2/- each. 


Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex. Also at 
New York , U.S.A. and Sydney, h.S.lV. 



STAMPS FREE 

To oil applicants :cr Approvals and to all 
buyers ot p.iikvt stamps, the following 
gift is offered ir» c and without obligation. 
2 beautiful pictorial stamps showing 
scene- ou tlie railways of Switzerland 
and 4 mint stamps of Monaco show¬ 
ing athletes, etc. 

Packet bargains: 100 B.C. 1/6, 
500 World 3/6. 25 Airmails 1/6, 
loo French. Colonials 3/-, 100 

China 2 9, 25 Cuba 1/3, 50 Pen- 
mark 8d, 50 Finland 1/3, 50 Italy 
lOd, etc., etc. 

Where else run <j>-n Ivy yood stamps nt 
this jiricei Obtainable only from: 

H. M. HARMAN (CN), 

6 St. Patrick’s Road, COVENTRY. 

l'lrasn nwlese sunup for -postaye. 


SUPER AIRMAIL PACKET 

FREE ! 

All Ltr;'o Colon*ful Stamps includes one 
unused from Spain, specially issued h>r 
(he Spanish-Ar.nri’fin exhibition in 1930. 
This alone is worth sending for, but there 
are other gi.od cues. too. Ask for 
Discount Approvals and. enclose 3d. iu 
stair.*? ior postage. 

JOHN RICHARDS (CN) 

292, ROBIN HOOD LANE, BIRMINGHAM 23. 


u.imj. mitm 

3 fine large Empire Universal Postal Uuion 
corn membra tives (the very latest), showing 
Mercury and Ulobe, ships and planes, etc., 
sent free to gecuico applicants for our 
“ Square Deal *’ Approvals. An offer not to 
be missed—2id.-postage, please. 

WORTH STAMP CO., 

10 North Avenue, WORTHING, SUSSEX. 

[ J A PAN"SET F RE E _ j 

The rare and unusual set of two Japanese j 
stamps issued to commemorate The 1 

I Battle of Singapore will be Rent 1 
absolutely free to all serious collectors , 
asking to sec my books of Approvals. 1 
I (Send 3d. for postage). J 

! J. MARTIN. P.T.S., I 

j 69 Henley Avenue, North Cheam, SURREY. ^ 

-■ — STAMPS-’ 

TIIIH4’. Fr, Cameroon 

I 1IIIIjL w i*ictorials 

RANKIN of PAISLEY offers still another 
splendid FREE gift of a set of stamps. Just 
ask. for Approvals and enclose a 2 A cl. stamp 
for postage aud the gift will be yours. 

ROBERT RANKIN 

5 Crookston Dr., Ralston, Paisley, Scotland. 


©FREE 


SHIPS and TRAINS FREE 



This bi-amii’nl SAILINGS SHU' from 
Monaco*l.u'i-ihi-r with FISHING SMACK 
from Chili. 1-iX PRESS TRAIN from 
Belgium and early RAILWAY KXCIINK 
from Denmark will be sent absolutely 
FULL to .all .applicants for Approvals 
K.-uding 2!jl. postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


500 


V- 


ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS 
300 Different - 2/9 

200 Different - 1/9 

25 Australia 8d. 50 Holland 1/- 

50 China 1/- 50 Italy . 9d. 

50 France • 9d. 25 Japan 9d. 

posing- extra, pl-ase. Send stamp for com¬ 
plete list of offers and details of free girts. 
No Approvals sent unless requested. 

CHARLES ANDREWS, 

Colne Engaine, Colchester, Essex. 


PACKETS or APPROVALS 

No free gifts but full value for MONEY. 

100 dift. "WHOLE WORLD... 1/* 

50 dift. CHINA . 1/* 

lOO dift. FRENCH COLS. ... 2/6 

200 dift. HUNGARY. 3/- 

50 diff. AUSTRIA . 1 /* 

lO dift. TRIANGULARS ... 1/6 

Many other bargains. List Id. 

Fin* selection of Approvals on request. 

HAND & SON, 37 ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM 


25 CHINA FREE! 

Tim interesting packet containing 25 
different Chinese stamps, mostly unused, 
will he sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
stamp collectors, enclosing 2id. postage 
and asking to see our bargain Approvals. 

(Pio obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (C.M7), 
- -RRTnr.NORTH ■ ■ 


DON’T MISS THESE! 

Tea NEW ZEALAND STAMPS FEEE if you 
request Approvals aud enclose 2id. stamp. 
They are catalogued one shilling and two¬ 
pence aud include Kin? George V and YI 
issues, Officials and a reace stamp. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


ANTIGUA AND BERLIN FREE 



All these ABSOLUTELY FREE. This 

attractive scarlet stamp from ANTIGUA, the 
’ little British island iu the West Indies, showing 
a picture of Nelson’s Dockyard, AND ALSO 
unusual obsolete pictorial issued for the 
RUSSIAN ZONE OF BERLIN, GER¬ 
MANY. showing the Ruins of Berlin after the 
War. AND ALSO several other stamps and 
illustrated pages; ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
They will improve and add value to your own 
collection. 

Send Now. Just ask for the Antigua and 
Berlin Free Packet, and a selection of Windsor 
stamps on Approval, anff enclose 3d. to cover our 
posting costs. Send to ; 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 

UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
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An Idea For An Opera 


Continued from page 9 
last night before facing the 
German firing-squad in the First 
World War. 

“There," said Jane, “if you 
want an English subject.” , 

“Super part for Mum,” added 
David. 

“Too tragic—people want some¬ 
thing cheerful," said Mr Stephens 
with a mournful shake of the 
head. 

And it was the same with 
everything they suggested, so 
that they began to lose hope and 
patience. When he was not 
thinking about his opera libretto, 
Mr Stephens was an amusing 
companion, but as soon as his 
mind harked back to that nag¬ 
ging thought, his old gloom 
swept over him in a wave. 

Jn an art gallery, just before 
lunch. David and Jane man¬ 
aged to hold a whispered con¬ 
versation. 

“I can only think of one thing,” 
said David. “It's our last chance;” 
“What is it?” 

“Tile Battle of Waterloo! Let's 
get him to take us out to the 
battlefield this afternoon—it’s a 
lovely day, and its only about 
twelve miles outside the city. 
You can still see the farm that 
the Guards held against the 
French, and there's a huge model 
of the battle, I believe—a sort of 
panorama affair, with the French 
dragoons charging the British 

squares—and-” 

“I don't see a part for your 
mother,” Jane interrupted. “Or 
for any of the women.” 

David was taken aback for a 
moment. ' Then he recovered. 
“Of course there is, you chump! 
The Duchess of Richmond! 
Don't you remember? She held 
a dance for all the officers in- 
Brussels—and they all had to 
slip away quietly, one by one, 
when they got word Napoleon 
was on his way.” 

“Of course! It’s in that poem : 

‘ There was a sound of revelry by 
night, 

And Belgium's capital had 
gathered then - 

“Coo, what a first act!” said 
David, warming to the idea. 
“The Duchess of Richmond's 
Bali! The music will come in 
quite naturally, there’ll be all the 
colours of the uniforms——” 
“And the womens’ ball-dresses 

“And someone sneaking in mys¬ 
teriously to whisper to the Duke 
of Wellington—and then the 


music changing suddenly, a roll 
on the drums, say, to give the 
idea of cannons in the distance 


T HEY were getting on so well 
that they hardly seemed to 
need any help from Mr Stephens 
and Mr Lydney. In their enthusi¬ 
asm they almost felt they could 
have written the opera them¬ 
selves. Then they came to their 
senses. 

“I bet he'll find fault with it,” 
said David. 

“I think the trouble is,” said 
Jane shrewdly, “people like to 
think of ideas for themselves— 
they don’t like ready-made ideas 
brought to them on a plate. 
Couldn’t we be a bit more 
cunning, this time? Take him 
out to Waterloo, but not mention 
operas? Let the idea spring up 
in his own mind first. Then he 
may think more of it.” 

Jt looked as though Jane’s 
feminine craft was going to 
do the trick. They went out to 
the battlefield after lunch, and 
strolled round in the soft spring 
sunshine. They climbed the lofty 
mound which peasant women 
had built ns a memorial, and 
they visited the panorama recon¬ 
struction of the scene. Not a 
word was said about operas, how¬ 
ever, till Mr Stephens suddenly 
cried: 

“By Jove! Yes, I think—yes, 
I’m sure—I’ve got it. An idea 
at last!” 

“What is it, Mr Stephens?” 
asked Jane innocently. 

“An opera!” he babbled ex¬ 
citedly. “Waterloo! Don’t you 
see? Typically English subject— 
lots of life and movement—won¬ 
derful crowd-scenes for the 
chorus—drama and sentiment, 
young girls waiting about for 
their lovers—humour, too— 
Cockney characters—happy end¬ 
ing! It's exactly what we want. 
Let’s get back to Brussels. I'll 
sketch out the plot tonight! ” 

Jane and David exchanged 
triumphant glances. “How will 
you show the battle-scenes?" the 
boy inquired. 

Mr Stephens looked blank. 
“What battle scenes?" 

“Well, if it’s about Water¬ 
loo-” 

“Waterloo Station," said the 
author impatiently. “A hundred 
per cent modern British opera— 
the public will love it! What 
on earth did you imagine I 
meant?” 

Stcilzcrlnntl is the scene of Jane 
amt Dai-nt’s ne.vt atleeninre. 


Names For New Engines 


T HE Railway Executive has given 
names to 68 new express pas¬ 
senger engines. 

Of the 20 on the Western 
Region, ten belong to the Castle 
Class, and have such names as 
Cadbury Castle, Denbigh Castle, 
Taunton Castle; and ten belong 
to the Manor Class—Dinmore 
Manor, Ditcheat Manor, Foxcote 
Manor, and so on. 

On the Eastern, North Eastern, 
and Scottish Regions the new 
engines belong to the, A 1 series 
(4—6—2 type). Four of them 
carry the names of the com¬ 
panies that served these Regions 
in days gone by—the Great 
Central, Great Eastern, North 
Eastern, and North British. Six 
are named after designers of 
locomotives which worked on the 
East Coast route during the past 
century; and 13 after racehorses. 

Eight names are associated 


with the Waverley novels, includ¬ 
ing the Sir Walter Scott, Red- 
gauntlet, Marmion, Kenilworth, 
Hal o’ the Wynd. Ten engines 
have Scottish names 'carried by 
their predecessors of the North 
British Railway, such as Bonnie 
Dundee. Auld Reekie, Holvrood, 
Midlothian; and six others are 
named after birds: Kestrel, 
Guillemot, Sea Eagle, and so on. 


£1 A VALVE 

^ mass-produced 2-valve wire¬ 
less set to be known as the 
“ Indian People's Set ” and to 
sell at about £2. is being de¬ 
veloped by All-India Radio. 

Because villagers are usually 
too poor to buy a set the village 
council generally buys one, and 
eager crowds gather round it in 
the evenings to listen to music, 
the news, and crop prices. 
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Large BR. COLONIAL U.P.U. Ittue (Mint). 

Request Approvals and enclose 3d. 

stamp. Write now— 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. CN.), 
99 DARTMOUTH RD!, LONDON. N,W.2 

APPROVAL SHEETS 



THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FI N EST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to serfd selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets, of stamps on approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON a MARTIN 

(Dept. CN). South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

Established 1880 



FREE! This 
NEW ZEALAND 
1949 LATEST 
ISSUE 

to all asking for our 

WORLD FAMOUS 
APPROVALS 

and enclosing 3d. stamp 


" Universal ” Illustrated Album 
with Map of World to hold over 
3,500 stamps 

Price 8/6 Post Free 


FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. CN) 226 Baker St., London, N.W.I 


DON’T READ THIS 


unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free!! Simply send 2Ad. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE 

(F.C.), MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 

=EIGHT MIDGETS—FREE— 

These are not “ performing midgets.” 
They are a set of dainty little stamps 
from far-off COLOMBIA. Each 
stamp a different colour. To obtain 
this lovely gift send 2}d. postage 
for Approvals. 

Woolcoek (CN), Brampton, Cumberland 

NEW CYRENAICA 

PACKET FREE 

Inc. CYRENAICA pict. (Hr. 'Orcu pal ion), 
LIBIA (Italian), New Trengganu auil 
ICELAND. Free to collectors asking to 
see my Famous .Approvals. Send 3d. to cover 
my postage and Bargain lists. Without 
Approvals 9tl. (Join “ The Code Stamp 
Club.” Sub. 1/-. Application form with above 
or upon request. Many privileges). 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 43, 
_ CANTERBURY. Kent. _ 

Worth - 

Having ! Grand FRENCH 
COLONIAL 

PICTORIAL PACKET sent free to all 
sending for my famom Approvals. Iu- 
; elude 3d. postage. 

I A. ROBERTS (Dept. C.N.), 
j 18 Thistledene, East Molesey, SURREY. 


WORLD’S RAREST STAMP 


Centenary Packet FREE 

This reproduction 
of one of the 
World's rarest 
stamps the famous 
AIAL'ltLTIUS Id. 
red (now worth 
thousands of 
pounds) as illus¬ 
trated, is given 
FI! E ti together 

* * *** * with the Ceuteti- 
ary issue of Ostend-Dovcr mail boat, the 
magnificent Viee-Kegcnt Horthy airmail, mint 
TANGANYIKA, U.S. Coastguard vessels, 
unique HEELIN' issue, old Bavarian and the 
new Belgium AN'TARCTIS, etc. Applicf^ioii 
for this packet should be made immediajMy. 
as supplies arc limited, so send today, euctoso 
3d. postage and request our Approvals and 
fully illustrated price list FEEE. 



LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C.N.), 
94 Banks Road, West Kirby, WIRRAL. 
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England’s outside-right, famed as the wizard of dribble . . . 



Stanley 

Matthews 


SAYS 


“How do YOU 
cross the 
road?" 


“ I’ll admit I get a big kick out of 
dodging through an opposing team’s 
defence. But if you think I believe 
in dodging through traffic, you’re 
wrong. That’s just a mug’s game. 
Backs and halves don’t kill you — 
cars do. Here’s the way / cross a 
road: 

1 At the kerb—HALT. 

2 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes—LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 If all clear —QUICK MARCH. 


“ I don’t have to run — I just wait 
until there is a real gap in the traffic 
before I start. 

“ To score in Soccer, you often take 
risks and cut things fine. But traffic’s 
quite different. To be a good Road 
Navigator, you w'ant to keep alert — 
but play safe, every time. Do your 
Kerb Drill as I do. Then you'll be all 
right, and you won’t cause accidents 
to other people.” 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 


SUPER LIGHTWEIGHT POST FREE 

SPORTS 15/- 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm. Objective*. 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special Interpu- 
plllary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 



Genuine 



High Power 


"^TELESCOPE 

GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SUPER LENSES 

_ See miles! Bring it closer* Specification: 

B‘ open. 4$' closed Ob|ect lens 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments. Guarantee enclosed. Send 
Cheque or Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
28 ST- ANTHONY’S PLACE, BLACKPOOL 

ANT PALACES 

A MARVEL OF NATURE ! 

QUEENS, ‘WORKERS, COWS, PETS. 

A complete ant colony lives for your inspection. 
Ueautifully encased, the l'alace is fully active 
for three years. Feed¬ 
ing : minute portion of 
honey plus a half¬ 
teaspoonful of water 
every throe weeks. 
These particular Ants 
are British Meadow 
(Formica Flava), and of 
the thirty-two different- 
species . of known 
British Auts, this is 
the only one that will 
live and work in cap¬ 
tivity. 

A handsome mahogany 
box contains Ihe glass 
palace, size 8 in. by 8 in. A living city of 
absorbing interest. Send a cheque or postal 
order to: 

aNt palaces 

Poulton Road. Wallasey. Cheshire. 



EXCITING AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
30/-CARR. PAID 


Complete 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
4 £ volt battery. 

NO TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 


Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol¬ 
low directions and 
diagrams. 



TARGET TOOLS LTD. 

Mail Order Dept (CN) 
la BRACKLEY ROAD, LONDON, W.4 




ftjmm nt SOLID LEATHER 

""ladies - boys-smau men 

AHDSEWHI 

BOOTS 124 

-POST FTC. F3 

Boys, Ladies and Men with small fittings, 
these finest quality brand-new solid leather 
bouts represent the finest value ever. Worth 
63/-. To clear at 12/6. Post, etc., 1/3. 
No stronger or better boot was ever made 
irrespective of price. Sizes 3 up to 6 i- Also 
Men’s 11 to 13 same price. 

_ BINOCULARS 

Compact 7 oz. Crystal-clear lenses. Ideal holidays, sporting events, 40/6. W.D. model 
full-size Binoculars, £3.10.0. Very special 6 -lens achromatic model, £5.19.6. Both 
complete in case, etc. Post 1/-. 

TELESCOPES, TENTS. MARQUEES. CAMP EQUIPMENT, TARPAULINS, 
EPISCOPES. TERMS ARRANGED. Send for List. 
HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN), 
196-200 Colclharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction. London, S.E.5. 
OPEN ALL SATURDAY. CLOSED 1 P.M. WEDNESDAY. 


Battery model. A first-rate machine complete 
with bulbs and two 35 min. films at sen¬ 
sational price of 15/- only, post 1/-. 12 

varieties of spare films at 1/- each. .Shows 
on white background or wo supply white 
plastic screen for extra 5/-. Entertains young 
and old. Each machine guaranteed. A.C. 

MAIXS MODEL 15/- extra. 

‘PARATROOP’ 


David Bogue 
of Gosport 

HIS GREAT IDEA 

^hree famous missionary organ¬ 
isations, the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, the Bible Society, 
and the United Society for 
Christian Literature, celebrate 
February 18 as the bicentenary 
of the birth of a man who helped 
to found all three. He was David 
Bogue, born at Hallydown in 
Berwickshire in 1750. Although 
he was a licensed preacher of the 
Cl'-irch of Scotland, Bogue came 
south to England and for 48 
years was minister of the Inde¬ 
pendent Chapel at Gosport in 
Hampshire. 

Perhaps it was the sight of 
ships leaving Portsmouth Har¬ 
bour for the ends of the earth 
that awoke David Bogue’s vision 
of the Christian faith as a world 
Gospel. His tali commanding 
presence, his vigorous style of 
preaching, made Bogue a popular 
figure in those . days when 
sermons were events in all the 
big towns. It was at Bristol in 
July 1794 that Mr Wills, the 
tobacco manufacturer, said to 
Bogue that he wished the Inde¬ 
pendents had a missionary 
society like Carey and the 
Baptists. 

Momentous Appeal 

Bogue went home to Gosport 
and wrote an appeal which ap¬ 
peared in the Evangelical Maga¬ 
zine for September 1794. That lit 
the fire which started the Mis¬ 
sionary Society. During the next 
12 months Bogue preached, 
argued, wrote, and roused en¬ 
thusiasm for his idea. He stirred 
ministers and laymen, in London, 
and in September 1795 the new 
organisation was started, with 
Bogue’s special idea at the heart 
of it. He wanted all the churches 
to join together in foreign mis¬ 
sionary work. 

In addition to his preaching 
Bogue trained many of the 
earliest missionaries. Down at 
Gosport he established what 
became known as “the mission¬ 
ary academy,” and from there he 
sent out young men whose names 
are now famous in the annals of 
the Christian Church—Robert 
Morrison of China, John Wray of 
British Guiana, and the two 
Welsh pioneers to Madagascar, 
David Jones and David Griffiths. 

When the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was started in 1805 
Bogue was among the earliest 
supporters of the plan, and also 
he was a vigorous initiator of the 
Religious Tract Society. 

He iies buried in the lovely vil¬ 
lage of Alverstoke, near Gosport, 
and his name will always stand 
among the evangelical pioneers 
of Britain who conceived great 
ideas and had the courage to 
carry them out. 


Books Received 

A B C of Civics, by Hebe Spaull 
(C. & J. Temple. 6s). 

The Elements of Lawn Tennis, 
by Norman H. Patterson (Faber, 
4s 6d). 

Maps, by Alexander D’Agapeycff 
and E. C. R. Hadfield (Oxford 
University Press, 6s). 

The Story of Our Parliament, by 
Agnes Allen (Faber, 8s 6d). 

The Hut-Man’s Book by G, D. 
Fisher (Penguin Books, Is 6d). 

Tudor England, by S. T. Bindoff 
(Penguin Books, Is 6d). 

The Handy Boy’s Book, by John 
Barnard (Ward, Lock, 10s 6d) 

Stamp Collecting for Boys arfd 
Girls, by L. N. and M. Williams 
(English Universities Press 5s). 
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BIRO PENS 
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Biroette and Biro Minor ballpoint pens 
are of special interest to all scholars. 
They make the taking of notes, the 
working out of problems and all other 
writing quicker and simpler. Biro pens 
write smoothly and easily and the ink 
dries as it writes. 

BIRO MINOR 

is the famous adaptation of the original 
Biro designed for school and home use. 
In red, green, blue and black with 
refills in inks that match the colour of 
the case. 

PRICE: BIRO MINOR 4/1} REFILLS 2/3J 

BIROETTE 

is a slim, neat, attractive pen with cases 
in blue, maroon, grey or black—the 
latest design in ballpoint pens. You can 
choose either a cap in gleaming silvery 
argenite or in plastic to match. 
Biroette refills are obtainable with blue, 
red or black ink. 

PRICE : BIROETTE 13/9 REFILLS 1/10 




■ 6CS2 


Manufactured by The Miles-Martin Pen Co. Ltd. 
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The Bran Tub 

PATRIOTIC 

The teacher was marking the 
day’s lessons. Pupils had been 
asked to draw from memory the 
outline of England. Underneath 
one drawing the teacher came 
upon this comment: 

. “I know this is not a very good 
map. but I can say with the.poet: 
England, with all thy faults I 
love thee still.” 

WORD PUZZLE 

r J’Hc diagonal cf the square. 

printed below shows the five 
vowels, and the stars are miss¬ 
ing letters. 

With the aid of the clues 
given below, can you say what 
the five missing Words are? 

^ 

E * * * 

* i * * 

* !S o * 

.* * * u 

1, Famous for his Fables. 2. 
Precious content of a mollusc. 
3. Reward. 4, Big, horned animal. 
5, Farewell. Answer tirxl week 

Words Without Vowels 

J-Jow many English words— 
real words—can you think 
of which contain none of the 
vowels a, e, i, o, u? Here are 
some - 

CRY BY CRYPT CYST 
At your next party try a little 
competition on these lines, .with a 
small prize tor the one who 
writes down the most (genuine> 
words. 


Th: 


Jacko and Chimp Trace the 


Tuck Shop 



The floods had inconvenienced Jacko 
and Chimp—the tuck shop had gone! 

Poor Percy 

JjACrosse was a game that Perce 
wanted to try. 

He tackled the skipper with 
gleam in his eye. 

He made his request and the cap¬ 
tain replied, 1 

‘‘You’re just the man wanted to 
fill up the side.”' 

Our Perce played a- “stormer,” 
then after a toss . - • 

He suddenly found he’d a hole in 
his crosse— 

So, busy with needles he sat on 
the line. 

For a stitch that's.in-time is the 
one that saves nine. 

TWO VARIETIES 

r T HE student had asked what is 
a mortar-board. The teacher 
gave this definition. 

“It is a thing which, when 
carried by a labourer, often has 
concrete on top.” he said, “but 
when worn by a student often has 
concrete under it.” 


BEDTIME CORNER - 

Mr Portly Finds a New Bed 


“Qh dear!" mewed Mr Portly 
as he started, to lick his 
paws dry. “How I hate tire 
weather lately! First it 
snowed; and every time X 
went out I sank in up to my 
ears. Now it’s thawing, and 
. the garden’s covered with 
water and sloshy-squashy 
snow-ice. I’ll have to stay in 
again today.” 

So he curled up on the rug 
before the kit¬ 
chen fire. 

But just as 
he .was having 
a lovely dream 
he was woken 
up. and had to 
find some-, 
where else to 
sleep because 
t. h e kitchen 
was being 
cleaned. 

So he_ went 
into t lie sit¬ 
ting-room and 
curled up 
there. 

But just as 
he was having 
a lovely dream he was woken 
up, and had to find somewhere 
else to sleep because the sit¬ 
ting-room was being cleaned. 

So he went up into Ann and 
Christopher’s bedroom and 
curled up there. 

But just as he was having a 
lovely dream he was woken 
up, and again had to find 



somewhere else to sleep, for 
the bedroom was being 
cleaned too! 

.“Oh. blow this!” cried Mr 
Portly. - “A cat must sleep 
somewhere!” 

Down into the kitchen he 
went again, but the chairs and 
rug weren't put back yet, and 
the linoleum was much too 
cold to sleep on. 

“So what?” growled Mr 
Portly angrily. 

And then he 
saw : that the 
door of the big 
cupboard 
under the 
dresser w a s 
open. “Ha, 
ha!” he cried, 
and in he 
hopped. Step¬ 
ping carefully 
over bars of 
soap and 
packets of 
washing pow¬ 
der, he got to 
the farthest 
corner. And 
there he found 
Mummie’s rag bag. 

Big and bulging it was, with 
bits of old shirts and socks 
and jerseys. In no time Mr 
Portly had scrabbled his way- 
right inside, and curled up 
cosily and completely hidden.. 

“This is where I’ll sleep in 
future.” he said. And there, 
every night now, he does. 

Jane Thornicroft 


And the old tree did not seem 
the answer to their problems. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Rodents and Their Teeth. The 
base of the tree gleamed white, 
where the bark had been stripped 
from the trunk. 

“Rabbits' work,” said Farmer 
Gray to Don. 

“I suppose rabbits only resort 
to gnawing bark from trees when 
other food fails.” suggested Don. 

“Not necessarily,” replied the 
farmer. “Rabbits are rodents, 
consequently their incisors or 
foreteeth grow very quickly. 
Rodents keep these teeth to 
reasonable lengths by continual 
gnawing. Sometimes one of the 
incisors gets broken. The oppo¬ 
site tooth then grows unchecked, 
often preventing the unfortunate 
creature from closing its mouth.” 

SHARP LESSON 

A FOOLHARDY fellow named 
Morse, 

Leaped on to the back of a horse. 
He believed he coulcl ride, 

But alas for his pride. 

He teas thrown in a thick bush 
of gorse. 

Jr 

Fish Delivery 

gAMMY Simple answered the 
knock on the door. 

“I’ve a C O D for your mother— 
£1 to pay,” said the messenger. 

“Mother,” called Sammy, 
“there's a man here with a pack¬ 
age of fish for a pound. Do we 
want it?” 

“ POT-WALLOPERS ” 

^ “pox-walloper ” is not a 
would-be drummer who prac¬ 
tises on his mother’s saucepans. 

This peculiar term dates from 
before 1832, the year in which 
a Parliamentary Reform Bill was 
passed. Before this a certain 
class of people were allowed '.o 
vote at elections if they could 
prove that they had "boiled their 
own pot ” in the district for six 
months preceding the election. 
These persons were known as 
“pot-wallopers.” 

Parts of the Body 

In each line of this verse 
appears the name of a part of 
the body. 

J love to wander round the 
farm; 

Where cattle graze in meadows 
wide 

I gatiter shining buttercups, 

And cowslips by the riverside. 
The strong, fresh air around me 
blows. 

Flowers appear in bright array; 
Upon the elm tree’s leafy bough 
I hear tile thrush’s roundelay. 

Answer next week 
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But the opposite side revealed a 
fine feast for their hungry eyes. 

Pithy Proverb 

rjY) err is human, to forgive 
divine. 


Children's Newspaper, February 18, 1950 

RIDDLE-MY-NAME 

M* first is in dart, not in 
arrow; 

My second’s in toes, not in feet; 

My third is in cart and in 
barrow; 

My fourth is in coal, not in peat. 

My fifth is in sprite, but not 
fairy’; 

My sixth is in shade and in hue; 

My last’s not in bright, but in 
airy- • 

A girl with “Try hood ” for a 
clue. - A nsiver next week 

WEEK’S ANSWERS 


LAST 

Find the Number 

301 

Riddlc-My-Name 

Andrew 
Family Ages 
■ Jane 3, 
Humphrey 6, 
Claire 12, Father 42 
Hidden Animals 
Ram, fox, ape. ass, 
cat. hare 
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THE WORD FOR EXPORT 



CoiMAki 



THE WORD 
FOR TOFFEE 



EDWARD SHARP * SONS LTD. 
of Maidstone 

11 THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS ’* 


SUBBUTEO 

THE GAMS OF 

‘TABLE 
SOCCERS 

The Replica of Association Football 



NO DICE .. 
NO 

BL0WINC .. 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD .. 


Played with 22 
miniature men, ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real Foot- 
ball! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. 
Colours of all league 
clubs available. 

Send 3d stamp for full details and 
Order Form to : 

P. A. ADOLPH 

17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
KENT 


Age does not matter 

—int’ii, women, youn; people or children, if in 
need arc helped by this Mission 

to the LAST, the LEAST and the LOST* 

8 Centres in the Kaxt End of London need 
your help. 

TllO ItEV. ROXALD F. W. P.OLLOlf, Supt., 

THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), 583x Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London, E.l. 
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WITH FULL-LENGTH STRIP 
‘DICK BARTON STRIKES BACK 
Post and Pkg. 1/-. Satisfaction or money 
back. Extra lull-length film strips 2/S ea. 
‘SCROOGE,* ‘ROYAL WEDDING.' 
Short Strips 6d. each. 50 Subjects. 
FOWDEN FILMS & OPTICAL SERVICE, 
(Dept. CN), 2 Hastings St., LUTON, Beds. 


































































































